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sIt is good to hear from our colleagues on the other side of the world, 
that the Commonwealth Literary Fund has made grants of £1,000 
each for the current year to Meanjin Papers and Southerly, the two 
outstanding literary quarterlies conducted in Australia. 

Without such grants, or equivalent support from one source or 
another, at any rate in peace-time in this century, it seems to be 
impossible to keep literary magazines alive. I revert without apology 
to this subject which I mentioned two months ago (as well as at 
various times during the past two years), because the future of The 
London Magazine is at stake. To put it baldly, unless we receive 
concrete support in the immediate future, the next number will be 
our last. There will then be no monthly magazine left—as far as | 
know not only in Britain but in the English-speaking countries — 
devoted to literature, which means not merely to critical studies 
and reviews, but also to the publishing of imaginative prose and 
poetry; no magazine in the tradition of The English Review, The 
London Mercury, Life and Letters and Horizon. 

Let us look at the picture a little more closely. Encounter, ably 
conducted but inevitably devoting a large proportion of its space 
to political and economico-social topics, is supported, as part of a 
general European publishing campaign, by the Congress for Cultural 
/ Freedom with its ample American resources. The Twentieth Century, 
the only other monthly which at the present time can be said to 
appeal to anything like the same range of the intelligent public, has 
the wealthy Observer Trust behind it; but explicitly avoids under- 
taking any responsibility towards poetry or short stories or any other 
form of imaginative writing. 

In France, there are at least half-a-dozen literary magazines of 
standing. Most of them are supported by publishers, who find in 
them an enterprise useful to their general cultural aims, even if not 
directly profitable. They do not provide their contributors with fat 
fees, but at least with a far from negligible something; and they help 
immensely to maintain the prestige of French literature, theatre 
and art all over the world. 

In America, there are no regular, national literary monthlies 
(unless one counts the admirable Poetry magazine of Chicago), but 
a number of excellent, serious quarterlies, mainly devoted to 
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LONGMANS 


FOREWORD 


iticism though some of them also publish occasional poems and 
‘Stories. These quarterlies are supported either by educational bodies 
_ or by grants from the rich foundations, or both. Life may be difficult 
for them; but ‘angels’ at least make it possible. 
_ In Britain, support of the arts is now accepted as at least a limited 
State responsibility, for reasons of external prestige as well as internal 
‘spiritual health. The British Council has a grant from public funds 
of between three and four million pounds a year; but only a 
“minute proportion of this huge sum is allocated to literature, and 
the maximum support a literary magazine can expect from The 
British Council is a few dozen subscriptions. The Arts Council, more 
Closely concerned with keeping the arts alive within Britain itself, 
receives a grant of nearly one million pounds a year from the same 
public funds; out of this by no means humble income, nearly 
£450,000 goes to the support of opera and ballet at Covent Garden 
and Sadlers Wells; that is, approximately £8,500 a week. Literature, 
on the other hand, only receives, at the most, £5,000 a year; and 
this sum is composed of about £2,000 for poetry (including the 
Poetry Book Society) and £3,000 maximum as ‘bursaries’ for 
promising dramatists. No other literary activity receives anything at 
all. No literary magazine benefits by a penny. 

It is, I suppose, a point of view that opera should be made to 
flourish in this country, while literature decays; that English should 
be taught to millions of people throughout the world, at considerable 
expense, but no periodical encouraged to provide those who 
graduate beyond the grammar with some contact with a living 
world of English literature. A thriving opera house brings immediate 
and tangible tourist dividends; so the argument appears to go. But 
literature is, in the sphere of the arts, what makes our country his- 
torically and permanently great. English literature is far more im- 
portant than English anything else. If England were to sink beneath 
the waves tomorrow, English literature would remain one of the 
great lights of the world. ‘Without literary magazines,’ Mr Eliot said 
in his Message to our first number, ‘the vitality of the world of con- 
| temporary letters is very gravely reduced.’ If we think that doesn’t 
matter, we can let them die. We do not even provide for them what 
our far younger, far less wealthy and less powerful cousins in 
} Australia think it important to provide. An editor who has devoted 
| himself for nearly a quarter of a century to this particular job, may, 
}I hope, be pardoned for thinking that something is wrong, 


somewhere. 
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The Nobel Prize Speech: 


Translated from the French by Jean Stewart 


3: 


hen your Academy honoured me with this distinction, 
\ X / my gratitude was all the deeper in that I realized to what 
extent this reward exceeded my personal deserts. Every 
man, and particularly every artist, desires recognition. I desire it too. 
But when I learned of your decision, I could not but contrast the 
fame which it brings with what I am in reality. A man who is still 
relatively young, whose only assets are a questioning mind and his 
yet unfinished work, accustomed to a life of solitary work or the 
quiet company of friends, must inevitably feel a sort of panic on 
hearing the summons that sets him suddenly, alone and unsupported, 
in the midst of the most glaring limelight. And further, how can he 
have the heart to accept such an honour at a time when, in Europe, 
other writers, some of the greatest, are reduced to silence, and when 
his native land is enduring misfortune without respite? 

I experienced this bewilderment, this inner conflict. To regain my 
peace of mind I had, in a word, to adjust myself to an over-generous 
lot. And since I could not prove worthy of it on the basis of my 
personal merits alone, | could only fall back on the thing which has 
sustained me throughout my life in the most adverse circumstances: 
my conception of the writer’s art and of the part he has to play. 
Allow me then, in a spirit of gratitude and friendship, to tell you as 
simply as I can what this conception is. 

I cannot, personally, live without my art. But I have never set 
that art above everything else. On the contrary, it is essential to me 
just because it involves no separation from other people and allows 
me to live, just as I am, at the common level. Art is not, in my view, 
a solitary delight. It is a means of moving the greatest possible 
number of men by communicating to them a privileged vision of our 
common sufferings and joys. It thus compels the artist to avoid 
isolation; it subjects him to the rule of the humblest and most univer- 
sal truth. And the man who, as often happens, has chosen an artist’s 
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lot because he feels himself to be different, very soon learns that 
he can only foster his art, and his difference, by admitting his like- 
ness to everyone else. The artist’s personality is forged through this 


perpetual interchange between himself and other people, as he stands 


mid-way between that beauty which he cannot do without and the 
community from which he cannot uproot himself. That is why true 
artists despise nothing; they compel themselves to understand instead 
of judging. And if they are to support any cause in this world, it 
can only be that of a society which, in Nietzche’s noble phrase, will 
be ruled not by those who judge but by those who create, whether 
workers or intellectuals. 

The role of the writer, moreover, is inseparably bound up with 
certain difficult duties. It is self-evident that he cannot, today, enter 
the service of those who make history; he is in the service of those 
who endure it. Otherwise he must stand alone, deprived of his art. 
All the hosts of tyranny, millions strong, will not save him from 
solitude, even if, and especially if, he consents to march in step 
with them. But the silence of an unknown prisoner, despised and 
rejected at the other end of the earth, is enough to summon the writer 
back from his exile, whenever he is able, while enjoying the privileges 
of his freedom, to remain mindful of that silence and to give it re- 
sounding utterance by means of art. 

None of us is great enough for such a vocation. But in all the 
circumstances of his life, whether obscure or temporarily famous, 
whether enslaved by tyranny or free, for a while, to express himself, 
the writer can recover the feeling of a living community which will 
justify him, on one condition—that he accepts, as far as he can, 
the twofold duty wherein lies the greatness of his profession: the 
service of truth and the service of liberty. Since his vocation is to 
unite the greatest possible number of men, he can have no truck 
with falsehood or servitude which, wherever they reign, breed isola- 
tion. Whatever may be our personal weakness, the nobility of our 
profession will always be rooted in two pledges that are hard to 
fulfil: a refusal to lie about what we know to be the truth, and a 
stubborn resistance to oppression. 

During more than twenty years of an insane period of history, 
irremediably involved, like all men of my age, in the upheavals 
of the time, I was thus sustained by the obscure feeling that to write 
was an honour nowadays because the act implied a compelling duty, 
the duty to do more than write. It compelled me especially, such as 
I was and with the strength at my disposal, to join with all those 
who were living through the same historic experience, in bearing 
the weight of our common affliction and our common hope. Those 
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-men who were born at the beginning of the first world war and 
_ Were twenty at the time of Hitler’s coming to power and the first 
revolutionary trials, who were then confronted, to complete their 
education, with the Spanish war, the second world war, the universal 
concentration camp, Europe ruled by the gaoler and the torturer, 
_ have now to bring up their sons and produce their works in a world 
_threatened by nuclear destruction. Nobody, surely, can expect them 
to be optimists. And I believe, indeed, that we should understand, 
| while continuing to oppose it, the mistaken attitude of those who, 
through excess of despair, have asserted the right to dishonour, and 
have rushed headlong into the nihilism of our day. None the less, 
the greater number of us, in my own country and throughout Europe, 
have rejected such nihilism and have tried to find some law to live 
by. They have had to forge for themselves an art of living through 
times of catastrophe, in order to be reborn, and then to fight openly 
against the death-instinct which is at work in our time. 
Each generation, no doubt, thinks itself pledged to remake the 
world. Mine knows, however, that it will not do so. But its task, 
which is possibly a greater one, consists in preventing the world 
from destroying itself. Born into a corrupt society in which are 
mingled revolutions that have failed, techniques gone mad, dead 
gods and outworn ideologies, in which second-rate powers are 
capable of destroying everything but can no longer convince us, in 
which intelligence has sunk so low as to serve the cause of hatred 
and oppression, we have had to restore within and around ourselves, 
on the basis merely of our denials, something of that which gives 
dignity to life and death. Confronted with a world threatened with 
disintegration, where our grand inquisitors are in danger of setting 
up for ever the kingdom of death, my generation knows that its 
duty is, in a sort of mad race against the clock, to restore a peace 
which will not be the peace of slavery, to reconcile labour and cul- 
ture afresh, and to make a new Ark of the Covenant with all man- 
_ kind. It is by no means certain that the men of my generation will 
ever succeed in accomplishing this immense task, but it is certain 
that throughout the world they have already taken up their twofold 
challenge in the name of truth and liberty, and know how to die for 
its sake if need be, without hatred. It is to them that all honour 
and encouragement are due, wherever they may be and above all 
wherever they are sacrificing themselves. And in any case, sure of 
your whole-hearted agreement, I should like to transfer to them the 
honour that you have just now conferred on me. 
And having spoken of the nobility of the writer’s profession, I 
should like to set the writer himself in his rightful place, having no 
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other titles than those which he shares with his companions in the 
struggle, vulnerable yet stubborn, unjust yet passionately devoted 
to justice, fashioning his work without shame or pride for all to 
see, continually torn between suffering and beauty, and in a word, 
pledged to create, out of his divided being, the productions which he 
obstinately tries to set up amidst the destructive tendencies of our 
time. Who, in such a case, can expect from him ready-made solutions 
and fine moral teaching? Truth is mysterious and elusive and forever 
escapes our conquest. Liberty is dangerous, and as hard to endure 
as it is exciting. We must go on towards these two goals, laboriously 
but resolutely, knowing that we are bound to weaken in the course 
of so long a journey. What writer then would dare, with a clear 
conscience, to set up as a preacher of virtue? For my own part I 
must say once again that I am nothing of the sort. I have never 
been able to renounce the light of day, the joys of existence, the 
free life in which I grew up. But although this attachment explains 
many of my mistakes and faults, it has undoubtedly helped me to 
understand my task better, and helps me now to stand blindly by 
the side of all those silent men who can only bear the life that has 
been imposed upon them by remembering or re-experiencing the 
fleeting happiness of freedom. 

Thus, having set myself before you as I really am, with my limita- 
tions and liabilities as well as my exacting faith, I feel freer to bear 
witness, in conclusion, to the extent and generosity of the honour that 
you have just paid me; freer, too, to tell you that I should like to 
accept it as a homage rendered to all those who, sharing the same 
struggle as myself, have been rewarded with no privilege but, on the 
contrary, with affliction and persecution. And then my last word will 
be to thank you from the bottom of my heart, and as a personal 
testimony of gratitude to repeat publicly before you the age-old 
promise of loyalty that every true artist, every day, makes to himself 
in silence. 
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Tree Swallows 


———43-___ 


One of the surprises of nature, 
Sitting on an open porch 
Overlooking oceanic summer waters, 
Is the well-dressed, elegant 
Tree swallow whose grace 
Defies a sweep of pen 

As he rounds a curve and, 
Coming from out by the rocks, 
From over the summer ocean 
Drops down by your head, 
Only an eye-shot above it, 
Swiftly across to the tree 

Ten sleek feet away, 

Pulls up abruptly to it, 

Places his feet on the rung, 
And looks in, and goes in, 

And then looks out adroitly 
With a tailored, deft face, 
Then steps out again 

Eagerly, easily taking the air 
In accomplished circuits 
Catching gnats on the wing. 


Especially toward evening 
I watch his habitual flights, 
Up high and aloft in air 
Far out among the trees 
Over the free coastline air, 
Lost sometimes to sight, 
But always coming back 
High and swooping down, 
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Perfectly accoutred, 

And as days go by in June 
Every summer it is the same, 
A svelte ritual of evening. 
When he makes the nest 

His mate will fly out and away, 
And sometimes there seem 

To be three, two males 

And one female in the log-nest. 
Elegance, grace and swiftness, 
A well-tailored look, smoothness 
And cheerful economy mark him; 
As days and weeks pass 

New duties come to the bird. 


He takes his evening flight 

As if in abandonment, 

So easily, so splendidly 

Swooping and turning and darting. 
But necessity is his 

Like ours, it is purposeful, 

He catches gnats on the wing, 
Sometimes mouth-protruding bugs. 
Now it is late in June. 

He comes abruptly to the entry, 
Just above my head and across, 

I hear the little cries, 

He stuffs each little throat 

With a warm summer morsel 
And off again, fair fatherhood, 
To gather more for his family. 

He seems carefree, seems eager 

In airy freedom of motion, 

Works around the apples and larches 
And birches, up higher for mites 
And returns, ever the elegant 
Spirit of grace and duty. 


In the heat of July 

His capers increase, a pre- 
Ordained change has come, 

The parents go in and out freely, 
The little ones peer quizzically 
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On its pct eid tights 
In its heavier manner 


_ But bird-hearted all the same 


For memory of leg-thrust 

Up mountain rocks and leaps 
Across chasms, and holding 
New-born clouds’ lazy gauzes 
As they twine off the peak, 
And having an eye upward, 
Being free, and coming home 
To our own graces and duties. 
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Giorgio versus Luciano 


Translated from the Italian by William Weaver 


——-___—_ 


Giorgio: I think I’m what the Americans call a ‘one night stander’: 
that is, the type that can’t bear to make love more than once with 
the same person. On the one hand, this fact handicaps me—I'm not 
bad looking, I’m good company and resourceful, still you can imagine 
it’s not easy always to find new victims; but, on the other hand, now 
that my over-heated adolescence is past and all that constant longing 
to be at it, this taste of mine is at least a stimulus, it makes me move— 
a sort of exercise, which does me good, after all. 

Besides my best friendships have always started by going to bed 
together. I don’t mean that kind of camaraderie forced to its extreme 
conclusion, the sort of thing they describe in ghastly French novels 
nobody translates. No, things are more simple, and above all, more 
restful. Now that the fever I lived through at eighteen is only a 
memory—a pleasant one, all things considered—now that my 
desires are weaker and so is my energy, I can go for weeks on end 
without any serious problems, calm, keeping my sense of humour, 
thank God, and if I’m not so attractive now (I was a real sensation; 
they fell on me everywhere I went), at least I believe I’ve acquired a 
certain savoir-faire, I’ve had some experience, and it’s not such a 
disaster that I wasn’t, literally, born yesterday. 

Giorgio: This is the sort of thing—and I’m expressing myself 
badly —I think of once a year at most; these ideas arise, I don’t know 
how or why — perhaps because I find myself back home in this town 
after a certain period of time, and perhaps because, when I went 
out today, I happened to stop and exchange a few words with various 
people, among them Luciano S. I remembered him as a child, hanging 
around the football fields always, it seemed to me, with Cesare’s 
little brothers. What a fine boy he’s grown into: black, close-cropped 
hair, grey-green eyes with long lashes, and wonderful skin. Most of 
all, I like the way he moves. He walks well, harmoniously; he has 
an innate gentleness, a spontaneity in his gestures and movements— 
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# nothing constructed or affected. Twenty, he tells me he is. But his 
; birthday is still a couple of months away. By that time I’ll have 
y become such a good friend of his that the splendid present I’ll give 
_ him will seem perfectly natural. 

Luciano: This morning Giorgio comes over to me and says: ‘you're 
looking awfully well,’ and stops and talks, asking about all kinds 
_ of things, and being polite and nice (to tell the truth, he was that 
Way with everybody); he made suggestions about where I should 
spend my holidays, the movies to see, how to comb my hair. It’s 
the first time he’s hung around so long, and he went on talking and 
_talking—but I kept feeling that his mind wandered easily and he 
didn’t pay attention to what I answered. All this friendliness . . . so 
suddenly. He must really be crazy, the way people say he is. Besides 
he has a kind of superior air that isn’t very pleasant; a sententious 
tone, not minding other people’s opinions, as if anybody who doesn’t 
agree with him should shut up. I wonder if it’s true, what they say 
about him. 

Giorgio: The stupidest move I could make would be to expose my 
hand and let him catch on. The last few days I’ve been going out a 
lot, running around with everybody—which is natural, after all, 
since I’m just back from a long trip; I’ve been away for a while, and 
something’s always happening, so I have plenty to talk about. I go 
out, and stop and talk with this one and that one, and if he’s there, 
so much the better; and I always go to the café at the usual times. 

They haven’t changed one bit: they’re all there at noon and then 
again at two in the afternoon, at seven they all turn up again, and 
then after dinner, they come back and stay there until way after 
midnight. It’s incredible: more than ten years have gone by, they’re 
all past thirty, and they haven’t changed in the least. Those my age 
are now the leaders, the masters, whom the schoolboys look up to as 
models in the art of living. I was about fifteen when I started hanging 
around with them—I was the youngest by several years, and if they 
put up with me at first, it was because of Papa’s position, because I 
went to the Club and only a few of them belonged, because I had 
more or less grown up with the girls who gave the smart parties, to 
which I was regularly invited, whereas only some of them were 
asked, and even then not always. 

That was my prestige, more or less; for that matter, I’ve never 
liked to play cards, and in those days I couldn’t drive a car. I drank 
a lot, though; I used to get drunk regularly, until I had to stop because 
of my liver. Apparently some of the things I said and did were un- 
forgettable: they still talk about them: for instance that time there 
was a graduation party at Maurizia B’s, whose father was pie-eyed 
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and kept pouring glasses of champagne down the front of the Hideous 
Twins’ dresses, as he urged us to help ourselves at the well-stocked 
bar. With the result that an hour later we were all coming up with 
obscenities (and later still, we came up with the cookies, too), | 
hugging Maurizia’s mother and her two aunts, who could be had; 
then buckets of freezing water were poured over our heads, and we 
threw ourselves down on the floor and started doing the crawl, 
shouting ‘we're at Capri,’ then the two aunts who could be had un- 
dressed us and put us to bed while our clothes were drying and later, 
on the way back, a big fight with the conductor of the train. 

Thanks to those famous parties and similar enterprises, I had a 
share in the group’s great moments, and in their eyes now such a 
background of memories is precious; that’s why we get along well 
together even after some time has gone by. A lot of time. At eighteen 
I left the town, already fed up, full of other interests. And I’ve done 
a thing or two in the meanwhile; but they stayed behind, there at the 
café, playing cards and talking, and the most important thing for 
them is to be a group. On certain set evenings they go to the movies, 
on others they all go dancing (on Sundays they go ‘out in the car’ — 
probably a two-door sedan hired for the day), and wherever they 
go, it’s a foregone conclusion that they’re the smartest, the most 
elegant, and the wittiest of all: some of them—whom the rest ack- 
nowledge as the spryest of the lot—assume a special tone, weary 
and vaguely benevolent, as they show the others how to drink and 
how to dance slowly to fast music (which is considered a height of 
chic that only a few can attain). They seem aged to me, heavy; their 
hair is thin, their faces are drawn, a wrinkle here and there, their 
shave isn’t always perfect, and their clothes are only so-so. But the 
local citizenry consider them the apex of high society. 

And these poor kids who follow them around, devoted admirers 
aspiring to become one day the same kind of loafer, who go to sleep 
late and whose only exercise is filling in the football pool forms. 
I’ve been getting to know these new eighteen and twenty-year-olds 
in these last few days. They’ve never seen me in the group before, 
because when I led the life they’re now leading, they weren’t yet in 
circulation. So they are amazed, seeing me treated like an old accom- 
plice by these idols of theirs. And they consider me somebody, thanks 
to my friendship with the others. And in their midst, there is Luciano, 
at all hours, enthusiastic, happy in that atmosphere, and—partly 
because he has money, partly because of his character, and partly 
his looks—he has a position rather similar to the one I had in the 
group in my day. Except that by the time I was his age, I had long 
since left the bunch behind me. But he’s at ease with them; and in 
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| Spite of this, he appeals to me strongly. I don’t know how I'll manage 
it... still, I have a yen to do something foolish. 
__ Luciano: What gets into that Giorgio? Two, three, four times he 
_ barely says hello; he comes by, maybe you're even about to say 
something, and he goes off at once, as if it was an effort for him 
_ even to say ‘how are you?’. Then, all of a sudden, he pounces on you 
_and starts talking and talking, about a thousand different things, and 
_ won't let go of you, even if he sees you aren’t interested and have 
other things to do. Is he really strange, or does he just enjoy acting 
that way? 

Giorgio: They all know plenty about me, plenty. One story in 
particular—and he must have heard it—is still going the rounds: 
_ about that party at the Club, the time | slipped into the dining room, 
where the tables were already set with the hors-d’oeuvres, and I 
caught Peppino and Carlino out, with slices of ham in their hands. 
They had looked at the place-cards and taken it from the girls’ plates; 

and to keep me quiet, they let me do the same thing, then at supper 
~ Jater, when the girls in their tulle and their chiffon were sitting at 
the table and trying to act grown-up, saying: ‘My, isn’t this jambon 
delicious!’, Peppino, Carlino, and I said seriously: ‘It’s cheese.’ 

When I go down town, I become furious. They move in a body; 
I can’t ever get him off by himself, there’re always half-a-dozen 
meat-heads around to watch and it’s as if they can’t live without 
being tied together, the lot of them. In the café or in the street, it’s 
the same thing; and if they want to go to a show or a game or out 
dancing — either they all go together, or none of them goes. 

Luciano: | was really surprised when he offered to introduce me to 
some girls. He doesn’t run around with any here in town, and he is 
always saying he’s alone because the ones he used to go with are out 
of circulation, married and mothers or else moved away. And that’s 
the truth: I remember very well, when I still wasn’t allowed out 
alone, how he was always surrounded by a bunch of people, and he 
was the youngest, always going from one house to another, and now 
there’s hardly anybody left from all that crowd. The younger girls, 
the new crop, he pretends don’t interest him. Too stupid, he says. 
Anyhow we'll see just what sort of women these women of his turn 

out to be. 
| Giorgio: This is going to be a seduction in grand style, a la Charlus: 
‘T alone hold the keys of the paradise of the Princesse de Guermantes; 
and without me—no admittance.’ And if the milieu where I plan to 
take him doesn’t impress this brute, who isn’t a member of the Club 
and has never been to the parties of the various Giulias and Lauras 
and Elenas, who’s never gone anywhere except to those wretched 
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little dance-halls where even servant-girls can go if they have the — 
price of admission —if he isn’t impressed at the Rattazzis’ house, then 
he really is a savage. 

Luciano: It’s more than a bad habit, it’s a mania with him; this 
telling everybody what music, films, shows, barbers, brands of 
whisky, ties, suits, mountains, newspapers, games, streets, and people 
they should prefer and which they should ‘absolutely, at all costs’ 
avoid. As if only the things he likes are all right. The funny thing 
is that he’s by no means stupid; in fact, I’d even say he’s too intelligent 
not to realize the annoying effect he has on people. 

Naturally they all go on wondering if it’s true, what is said about 
him; everything he says and does seems to be done on purpose to 
confirm the rumour. He seems to enjoy play-acting. 

Giorgio: Play the part, play the part; and well—naturally. It’s for 
the best, after all. I know only too well the things they say about 
me. Still, the strangest things of all are what I tell on myself—and 
they know this, too. I don’t mind being considered the local eccentric: 
I don’t have to live here all the time. But, if rumours should drift 
into town from elsewhere, what would people think then? Instead 
of saying immediately: ‘it’s all true,’ they’ll think: ‘it’s that crazy 
boy again; he enjoys telling these outrageous tales.’ 

Luciano: If these famous women of his are all like the ones he 
introduced me to today at the tennis tournament, I don’t want any 
part of them—or of him, either. 

Giorgio: The girls are sweet and charming. During the winter we 
don’t see one another much. They never move a step from Turin; 
but when we all turn up here around the beginning of autumn, every 
year we spend a lot of time together, and these two months are 
always delightful. They have a splendid house—but then they’re all 
splendid, these villas scattered over our vine-covered hills. There’s 
one every two or three kilometres, if you turn off the main road into 
the little climbing side-lanes. First the Marieluise girls, who come 
from Genoa; then the two Gualterottis, also Genoese, then that Lulli 
girl, then Pupa and Franco Sacerdote (they’re full of life—at their 
peak now), then farther on, the Gorinis, the Aschieris—all people 
from Genoa or Turin, except maybe one or two from Piacenza. For- 
tunately there aren’t any dreary vulgar Milanese. Still farther on 
there’s Mirko— when he’s here —and the Nascimbenes, who live here 
all year round; and finally, at the end of the road, highest of all, 
there is the castle of the Pelizzas, which is small but stupendous with 
Italian gardens—the best-kept in the country — which are a national 
monument and the Pelizzas can’t touch a thing. The whole lot are 
fairly young and full of life, charming, bursting with ideas. They 
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dress well, travel all the time, see everything. They talk a lot (and 
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_ are talked about); but if you keep up with them, they’re amusing — 


always planning something that’s fun. Naturally, we enjoy one 
_another’s company. 


Luciano: When you get to know them, I must admit, they improve: 


s they’re a slightly silly bunch, but fun. Almost all of them are cordial 
» —though not continuously; sometimes I have the impression they’re 
_snubbing me. For that matter, I don’t have much to say, since they 


spend all their time talking about people I don’t know and don’t 
give a damn about. By now I've seen quite a few of the ones Giorgio 
described to me; they often come to the tennis matches, and he’s 


- introduced me. As far as these famous women are concerned— 


they’re not bad, when you get to know them, but it would take a 
lot of time. And cash. The blonde one with the two-tone sports car 
is a bitch; before she leaves, she invites everybody to her house to- 
morrow — without saying a word to me or to another guy who was 
there, not even out of common politeness. 

Giorgio: He wasn’t a great success. He doesn’t fit in. Which proves 
he doesn’t know how to act, how to behave in society —as soon as 
you take him away from those imbeciles at the café, he’s a fish out 
of water. The slightest remark that’s a little original leaves him way 
behind. Phony-tough airs to such a degree that they make me stay 
away from a very promising garden-party, and spend preferably an 
afternoon alone ‘in the salt-mine’ (as my sister puts it). 

He has too much to learn, and that’s that. I’m tired of giving 
unasked-for advice; there’s nothing more sickening. And it’s a shame, 
because he’s got so much vitality. If he had been got hold of in time, 
he might have turned out fairly well—he might have developed, 
but now he lacks initiative, he’s too content with what he already 
has. In a few years he'll be like all the rest. 

Luciano: | like him, rather. The more I see of him, the more human 
he seems to me. To be sure, when he has a public, he likes to go on 
and on about books and his travels: always in that fancy way of 


_ talking. That’s his way. When you're alone with him, he’s different: 


he doesn’t avoid certain subjects or particularly insist on them. He’s 
likeable, basically. 

The first day of hunting season he wants to take me to a reserve 
that belongs to some friends of his father. I was pleased. I had 
spoken to him about it vaguely, but he insisted on our going as soon 
as he saw I would really like to. He claims he’ll enjoy himself, too. 
To think, he’s never been hunting in his whole life... . 

Giorgio: What a smile, what beautiful teeth. There’s plenty to 
criticize in the way he behaves: he tries to put on airs, to throw 
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his weight around—it’s no good, of course. Though it probably is | 
easy enough with those idiots he usually hangs around with. He 
leaves something to be desired on this side; you feel his lack of 
background, travel, reading, knowing the right people. You can 
tell he’s never in his life spent any time in decent society. Still, he 
changes when you're alone with him; he improves. His voice is 
always beautiful, warm and deep. He doesn’t try any airs when he’s 
with me. And I should hope not. 

Luciano: Everything went wonderfully yesterday: a perfect day. 
I don’t think I’ve ever had such a good time. We left early in the 
station wagon with the dogs; and at the reserve there was a whole 
crowd of people. Important people, but there was enough game for 
all, because they have been re-stocking the area for the last two 
years, without hunting there. They had turned loose a lot of hares 
and yesterday was the first day of the season. There were maybe 
a couple of hundred people standing around outside the place, at the 
fence— probably they got up in the middle of the night, or maybe 
didn’t even go to bed, so they could come and stand there, to shoot 
at the game that got away from us. 

And we, like lords of the manor, were inside with the gamekeepers 
guiding us to the best places, rooting out the hares and stirring up 
the pheasants. In a way, it’s less fun when it’s made so easy, when 
you find one thing after another to shoot at within your range, with- 
out even having to go and hunt for them. 

I must thank Giorgio; He’s a real friend, and I'll never forget that 
it was he who invited me. After all, it’s not as if we were intimate 
friends, and he could have probably sold those passes for God knows 
how much money—everybody was trying frantically to get in. I 
really must try to pay him back somehow; he was terrific. We had 
a wonderful lunch. 

Giorgio: It was a perfect day, still quite warm. In front of me and 
below me, I could look at the patch-work fields on the little hills, just 
like paintings of the fourteenth century, with the dogs running back 
and forth through stubble, ploughed fields, and meadows, howling 
as they disappeared among the green and yellow bushes. And, follow- 
ing that yapping and howling that echoed from hill to hill, you could 
see the prominent surgeons and business men in their homespun 
hunting clothes, and with them my sister, wearing slacks, marching 
along, very much the outdoor girl. And without much thought of 
his advanced age, an eighty-year-old Senator in a Tyrolean hat was 
clumping along after her, taking deep breaths, and turning his canny 
blue eyes from time to time to look back at a young and handsome 
lady, who had put down her gun and was gathering some aromatic 
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Cs ae which she would later dry out and sprinkle over pizza. 

_ the greater part of the slaughter took place before noon, then 
‘we went to lunch with the President of the Wine-Growers’ Associa- 
on: an enormous table in the garden, thick green tumblers and so 
‘on. I was glad to see his daughter again, married now—ten or twelve 
years ago she used to give me German lessons every afternoon, 
‘between glasses of lemonade. 

_ She had just got back from a long stay in Luxembourg and she 
told us about these relatives of hers, coal or steel magnates, who live 
ina castle, get up early every morning, and are bored all year round. 
She didn’t enjoy Brussels much, and the relatives’ daughter was 
hardly ever around to keep her company, because she claimed to 
be working as an interpreter at the Council of Europe in Strasbourg, 
though —in reality—she had been seen often around Paris in rather 
odd company. 

Luciano: In the afternoon, we didn’t do much. Almost everybody 
Was tired, and they went down to see the model barn. Then most of 
them had to leave early so they could be back in the city before 
evening. A few shots were fired. Altogether I shot two pheasants 
and four hares; and I left a pheasant and a hare with the caretaker, 
also a pheasant and a hare for Giorgio (the least I could do!), who 
didn’t want to accept them, though his parents will enjoy them. 
For that matter, his sister, without making such a fuss, just took 
them and put them in the car. Then another hare I gave to a man 
from Milan, the manager of some corporation, who hadn’t hit any- 
thing and was making a scene about it. So I ended up with a hare 
for myself, plus some partridges that were distributed generally. 
But you don’t go hunting to fill your larder, after all; the pleasure 
is in shooting, and—in my case—shooting well. 

Giorgio: The Wine-Growers’ President’s daughter’s idea of going 
to Barcelona next week is first-rate. She’s coming with her husband. 
My sister already has a girl-friend she wants to bring along —so they 
can take the sedan, also because they have to pick up God knows 
whom in Genoa. And I'd like to go with Luciano in the station wagon. 
The two of us and the luggage, and if somebody tries to tag along 
at the last minute, we’ll pack him into the sedan with the two hags. 

I’m so happy at the idea of going back to Barcelona, and of showing 
it to Luciano, who has never seen it: what a marvellous city. 

The weather is still fine, and I hope it’ll keep on for a good while. 
Needless to say, the auto races— which are the purpose of our trip — 
don’t mean a damn thing to me. 

Luciano: It’s becoming harder and harder for me to pay back my 
obligations. He insisted so much on my coming with them to 
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Barcelona for the races that I said yes at once. For that matter, he’s | 
the one that keeps on after me. I’m beginning to think he hangs _ 
around with me because he doesn’t have anybody else to drag along 
with him, and probably those great stories about his friends here 
and his friends there are all made up, and he doesn’t really have 
anybody to run around with. And that’s why he’s always coming 
after me and asking me to go with him to this place or that place. 

Luciano: So we’re off. Giorgio and | in the station wagon; the two 
Amazons in the other car, and Fanny and her husband in still 
another. Genoa was the first stop: at the hotel there we picked up 
two other carloads of Sicilian friends of theirs, a whole crowd of 
people that I haven’t yet figured out completely. All crazy about cars 
to the point of driving from Palermo to Barcelona, driving like fools, 
instead of calmly taking the boat and making the trip, stretched out 
in deck chairs. Two men—I don’t know who they are—have taken 
the extra seats in the sedan. 

We reserved rooms in Barcelona through an agency, ate something 
in a hurry, and took off again—the whole caravan. 

Giorgio: I’m looking at him now, while he drives—it’s his turn— 
and he drives well. He has a natural elegance that attracts and 
excites me, because it’s instinctive, animal, certainly not constructed 
after various attempts and research, the way everything I do, damn 
it, has to be. He keeps driving, and often we talk, and from time to 
time he turns to me and smiles, and I follow the play of the muscles 
in his neck and his arms, through his open shirt. It’s hot, and we’ve 
rolled down the windows. And I look at his skin, at his cropped hair 
that the wind barely moves, and like an idiot, I look at his long lashes 
in profile, and at his eyes, which every now and then he turns to me, 
widening them in a certain way of his, as if every time I should 
examine their colour, which is sometimes green and sometimes grey, 
like the sea below us there, to our left. Like a fool, enchanted, 
trapped, I look .and look, I look at his gleaming teeth and at his 
tongue, which moves between those lips that I’ve been dreaming of 
kissing for months now. I feel an almost irresistible desire to say to 
him: ‘Luciano, generally one doesn’t say these things, but I’m very 
fond of you, | like you, do you want to be my friend, really my 
friend?’ 

Luciano: The heat at the border! We went through an endless 
customs inspection, a long row of cars of every nation, filled with 
sweating, angry people. The men took off their T-shirts, and stood 
around, stripped to the waist. Some of the fat older ones were really 
repulsive! We were thinking of putting on our bathing trunks and 
running down to the Balzi Rossi for a dip, since it looked as if we’d 
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have a long wait. But we had to put off the dip until later, at Nice. 
The water was still warm at sunset, and we had a wonderful swim. 
‘I threw myself into the water so enthusiastically that the zipper of 
my new bathing trunks broke and I nearly lost them. I had to come 
out of the water, holding them up with both hands, until some 
Charitable soul gave me a safety-pin. 

' Giorgio: Both of us in bed—twin beds, naturally. We undressed 
In the dark—I made up an excuse about the mosquitoes, as I was 
shaking for fear he would notice something. And now he is sleeping 
serenely in his bed, and his good odour fills the room. And in my 
bed, I am trying at least not to stir too much; how can I sleep? I 
Keep repeating, a thousand times, as if to convince myself or to 
rehearse: ‘Luciano, I beseech you: be my friend, because I know 
that with you it was at first sight, a bolt from the blue—and you 
said yourself that this was the deciding thing in all relationships. 
You see, Luciano, in some ways I may be a bit different from the 
ther people you know... .’ 

Giorgio: I want to say to him: ‘Luciano, I'd like to do something for 
you, anything; I’d like to help you, even if you don’t want help, 
put you on the right track. give you a goal in life, give you whatever 
advice you feel you need, I’d like to introduce you to people, the 
people who can help you, take you places with me . . . look, maybe 
it’s a matter of personality: my character is rather special, I’ve told 
you so already, you know. I don’t smoke or gamble or make much 
of an effort generally, after all, and most people I simply let go. I 
don’t like their company, so I don’t put in an appearance. But I 
believe in cultivating real friendships. I like to be with a friend, 
talk —that’s what I like best, and then, in those very rare cases, when 
I feel real friendship, I’ll do anything. If I see somebody that means 
something to me, then I don’t leave him alone. I fall hard, make 
} advances—it’s all your theory about first sight, carried a bit further.’ 

Luciano: We are driving through an arid landscape of reddish earth 
and vines a foot high, bushy, with all the bunches of grapes in a 
I cluster, instead of being strung out over wires and stakes, like at 
home. There are little streams of greeny water, low, ancient houses 
lost in the countryside. On the gates there are signs saying mas and 

then some fantastic proper name. We stop to drink une fine or un 
} calvados in little towns with Roman ruins and castles with cone- 
} shaped towers or churches with high porticoes. We ask for absinthe, 
} but they don’t want to give it to us, and look dumb. In Arles we 
| wanted some milk or yoghurt, but the barman —his voice seemed to 
} echo through his paunch—said we ought to be ashamed of ourselves 
} at our age, ‘mais buvez du vin, buvez du pernod.’ Giorgio’s sister 
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always insists on drinking pernod with the correct arrangement of H 
filters, ice, sugar; and she eats bread and salame. The others try all. 
the aperitifs advertised over the Monte Carlo Radio. Giorgio falls. 
into long silences, and looks at me, his eyes strangely kind and sad, 
always extremely sweet. And he upsets me, he worries me, he 
worries me. He always makes every effort to do the thing that will 
please me, he tries to foresee my every wish—and I can’t understand | 
why he does it, what he’s after. And I feel bad when he passes me | 
the croissants with a look so intense that you'd think he’d made 
them himself or that he was offering me his life on a platter. 

Giorgio: I want to say to him: ‘Look here, Luciano, I’m not doing 
this for gain—what could I possibly make out of it?—and I’m not 
doing it so that I could make fun of you afterwards and joke with 
the others about you, as you might suppose, and I don’t mean to butt 
into your private affairs, give you advice you haven't asked for, 
stick my nose into your love life and demand to know your secrets, 
plot against you, nor make strange psycho-sexual experiments that 
might harm you. I’m doing it only out of affection, out of a kind of 
sense of solidarity. I feel good when I’m with you, and I couldn’t do. 
without you. I look at you and you seem precisely what I was a few 
years ago: the same ideas, the same tastes, the same way of doing 
things. I see myself in you, in everything about you: in the things 
you dislike—and when I was your age I didn’t have anybody— 
whereas you could have me—to talk to, to give me a hand when 
I needed one at any time at all, as I would like to do for you, more 
than anything in the world... .’ 

Giorgio: The trouble is that he’s already past that eighteen-year- 
old stage of bewilderment, of uncertain tendencies that the fin-de- 
siécle immoralists used to take advantage of — that lack of self-know- 
ledge, that inability to communicate, that natural need for human 
warmth that strong-willed people can use to their own ends with 
ease. At this point I'd be better off surprising him with a couple 
of swift punches, using main force—which with boys like him is 
always surprisingly effective. If you succeed then in passing to 
tenderer assaults, he is fixed forever, with such an impact on his 
personality and his view of life that he simply can’t react against 
you. 

Giorgio: ‘Luciano, I know that I’m putting myself in your hands, 
but I hope I can count on your friendship, etc. You're not stupid—no, 
you have an enquiring nature, and that’s the very reason that, etc...’ 
And above all, I'd like to insist on one point: ‘Don’t attach too much 
importance to these things; all the tragedies and complexes spring 
from that, from thinking about it too much and exaggerating and 
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pmmaking it a question of unbearable doubts and torments. Don’t 
make a problem of it; otherwise, there’s no end to it. It’s much 
better to take it lightly, without reflecting, just as you might drink an 
_Orangeade instead of coca cola, or go to one film rather than another 
_ Some evening when you can’t think of anything to do!’ 
ee And above all, I must tell him to take it in a sporting way, under- 
lining the comradeship side of it, and redirect the whole matter, 
taking it in two aspects: (A) either, as a big adventure, spirit of 
enquiry, nocturnal search, enormous emotional complications, and 
at the same time, the risk, the novel-like quality, etc. . . . (B) or else, 
as something witty, amusing, you do it if it has the least appeal to 
_ you, as a good joke, equivocal situations, paradox, etc. .. . otherwise 
there’s hardly any point to it. 
_ And then: everybody does it, examples from literature, history, 
geography, all over the world, lots of names, etc. 

Giorgio: One could try the physiological-psychoanalytical ex- 
planation: illustrate how and why our primary and secondary 
erogenous zones respond to certain stimuli, to the hand, or better 
the tongue, because it is wet, any tongue, talk about genetics and 
psychosomatics, conception, genes of one kind or another predom- 
inating, and then hormones, on and on about hormones, their in- 
fluence on the character, the personality, then into psychoanalysis, 
elegant digressions, and conclude with a burst of pseudo-scientific 
Statistics. 

Luciano: The Spanish border is in the middle of the mountains, 
but we didn’t see much of it because we got there late in the evening, 
and it was dark already. Giorgio was quiet, and I was thinking of 
all the old stories I had heard told about him, and I began to wonder. 
That would explain a lot of things. 

In the night, as we went through Gerona, we stopped at a tavern 
that was still open, where there were some characters sitting in a 
circle, passing around jugs of white wine with two necks, a big one 
where the wine is poured in, and a narrow one from which they 
Jet the wine gush directly into their mouths, holding the jug above 
their heads. But they weren’t so adept as all that, every now and 
then they dribbled wine all over themselves, just as we would have 
done. ; 

This thing of Giorgio’s really grieves me; I’m sorry for him. | 
don’t know, it embarrasses me, and IJ don’t know how to put an end 
to the whole business without a lot of explanations, if he brings it 
up. Naturally, with a person like him, you have to do things in a 
certain way, resolve the situation with at least a minimum of tact... . 
When it’s two in the morning and vou still have fifty kilometres 
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to go over a strange road until you get to the hotel where you've 
made reservations, you begin to think stupid thoughts. Is it true, 
after all? The first lights of Barcelona . . . No, it’s not possible . . . 
God, I’m sleepy! 

Giorgio: I love you, I love you, I love you, Luciano, I’m out of © 
my mind for you, and I beg you: let yourself be loved, it won't cost 
you much, and your male pride should be flattered by it. I’m crazy 
about you: you can have your own way, set your own conditions 
and limits, I only want to do what you want. If you repulse me, if 
you don’t give in, it’s the end for me. I can’t live without you. This is 
what I’d like to say to him: you're killing me. This is what I'll tell 
him, and I can’t hold out any longer. 

Luciano: I was mistaken, and I’m glad: I don’t know how I could 
have imagined such nonsense. This morning we got up and found 
the sun shining brilliantly, without its being too hot. Giorgio was 
his usual happy, kindly, friendly self, and we spent the whole day 
racing around in the car, through parks and broad, long avenidas 
lined with splendid buildings, then we wandered on foot through 
the old city, through alleys, past cathedrals, taking cable-cars up 
and down. Giorgio, who knows the city well, showed me magnificent 
things, and more and more I realize what a good friend he is: sincere, 
irreplaceable, with no hidden thoughts, no concealed purposes, and 
I honestly don’t know what made me think all that stuff. He’s the 
best friend I have, the best anyone could ask for, and I am very fond 
of him. 

Giorgio: It was amusing today, as if we were the only ones in 
Barcelona. We kept losing and running into one another, in the most 
unlikely places. We spent more time with Fanny’s Sicilians than we 
had before; during the trip, we virtually ignored them, since they 
were always running around about their own business, and we 
ended up seeing them only at the end of the evening, exchanging 
good nights. They have friends here they’re going to call on, and 
we're supposed to meet them, too. Two of them make me wonder; 
these friends they talk about must be dancers, chorus boys, or some- 
thing lower. So I think we’re all in the family. 

Luciano: There are a lot of Italians around, here for the race to- 
morrow. The most important starts, the ones that interest us, are 
at night, and we plan to go to Monjuich to watch them. Today we 
met this crazy family the Sicilians know, one of the sons is racing, 
and through him, we are going to have wonderful positions. One 
of the brothers has a collection of pipes, the mother collects jade 
and fans, and they have some marvellous pieces. The racing son 
can’t sleep in ordinary bedrooms because you can’t see the sky, so 
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on top of the palace he’s had a room built with walls and roof entirely 

of glass (with Barcelona’s hot climate!) and there he can see the 
Sky and the stars, so he sleeps peacefully. At dawn a maid comes 
in and closes the curtains so the sun won’t roast him. Before he raced 
cars, he was mad for bicycles, and one of the characters from Palermo 
told me about the time the Spaniard visited him in the country and 
went cycling around, always carrying a hoe, because he was afraid 
they’d steal his pet bicycle, and when he had to leave it some place, 
he dug a hole and buried it. 

Giorgio: For two days now we've gone around, free and easy, 
seeing one beautiful thing after another in the cool air of this season, 
the best in the year—without a thought or a care, my heart on 
vacation, no problem seemed urgent, any solution I could imagine 
seemed imminent and unfailingly favourable, as if this enchantment 
would never end. We were happy, with the music in the streets, 
the delicacies we ate, the extraordinary wines, especially the dry, 
white ones, that I like, too; we were happy, and we walked together, 
and if I took his arm, he turned and smiled openly at me. We ignored 
the others shamelessly, after the first evening, when we were forced 
to go out in a body to make a tour of the boring ‘typical’ night spots. 

Luciano: Fairly late, we ended up in a beautiful place on a hill, 
I think it’s called the Copacabana, outdoors, a few single white- 
washed arches around a little cleared space for dancing, under a 
huge fig tree. The bar is under a low rustic portico (everybody was 
drinking like mad as if to take advantage of the exchange, which is 
in our favour); the orchestra was fine, and the show was almost 
entirely in French, elegant. We danced for a while, but after the 
show, two of the Sicilians went off, with some excuse. Giorgio 
suggested that we leave, too, saying to the others, ‘if you want to 
stay on... .’ The others stayed, while he dragged me off in a taxi 
to see the barrio chino, the disreputable quarter. It’s very amusing. 
It seemed to be some holiday that night, because people were dancing 
in the streets, and all the shops were open and lighted up, festoons 
of coloured paper, lanterns glowing, strung plentifully from house 
to house. And at every corner little, hastily-assembled orchestras, 
and stands selling great fried sweets, delicious. We ate some, and 
drank manzanilla in a horrible tavern, with boughs on the walls, 
sweaty people, wine-skins shaped like pigs or calves, like the wine- 
skins of Don Quixote, and manzanilla is really treacherous, a couple 
of those tall, thin glasses and your head is spinning. We went from 
one place to another, and they were dancing in all of them, the 
_jota or the fandango—in some of the tourist spots, they danced 
properly, but there were some places, at the end of dusty, grimy 
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alleys, like old stage scenery, falling apart, where the crowd sudde 
thinned out or disappeared, and olive-skinned, silent gypsy 
were wandering about, looking as if they could whip out a knife lik 
lightning, for no reason at all. 

Giorgio: During this visit—which has surely been highly excit 
ing—I’ve taken him around unsparingly, not holding anything back 
the whorehouses for sailors with neon signs and wide-open door 
through which you see enormous women grappling with kids, an 
the old doorman standing in the street to tell in great detail wha 
goes on inside. Then the habitaciones, for rent by the hour, and th 
hundreds of shops for disinfeciones urinarias with their amazin 
windows and even dirtier places, crawling with whores and crabs 
and even the little men with mascara, lipstick, and spit-curls, mor 
aggressive than the ones in Paris, their gestures multiplied by th 
mirrors—I showed him the lot, and at times he appeared visibl 
shaken and seemed to want to go away. Tomorrow, the Sagrad 
Familia. 

Luciano: And I wondered just how far he could go in that atmos- 
phere and still be at his ease, in those places I never even dreame 
could exist. Tonight we had to stay up late anyway so we could gi 
to Montjuich to see them start off in the race. The others went! 
dancing in some club, but Giorgio wanted at all costs to make anothe 
expedition to the barrio chino to have me hear the best flamenco,) 
so we left the rest and started retracing our itinerary of the nighti 
before, and everything was going fine until we met those two fromi 
Palermo, who were also making the rounds, with a whole lot of! 
peculiar people, all of them obviously drunk. So we couldn’t shake 
them off, and we had to go around with them, too, tanking up ati 
every stop. 

Giorgio: Those two Sicilians, who are deyoted—as we all under-: 
stood at once— to the same sport, proved to be extraordinarily useful! 
despite their impossible crowd, all of them dead drunk; but the: 
Sicilians could still reason when they had to, and they caught on 
to the situation immediately, and gave me a hand. We manoeuvred 
with ability, and going from one place to another, it was natural 
that the conversation should run to drugs and artificial paradises, 
with precise and inviting descriptions, then at the psychological 
moment who should appear but the little man selling sinister cigar- 
ettes. Luciano didn’t make any objection, so we bought some, out 
of curiosity, without seeming to attach any importance to it, for 
that matter we were all half gone already, and were singing 
Stardust... . ’ 


Luciano: We barely managed to stumble up to the box where the 
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others were awaiting us: general scandal. The air was cool, but our 
heads felt so heavy. Still, the drivers were all drinking, passing the 
bottles around to their friends and to the mechanics in their overalls. 
Then they pulled on their helmets, slid into the cars, and the starter 
lowered the flag into the beam of the headlights. The scene had 
something overwhelming about it: the red, orgiastic light of the 
Janterns, the smoke, the tense faces, and the odour of petrol, mixed 
with the sound of laughter and belching and cursing in every 
language. Our Spanish friend arrived with his brothers, all very 
friendly, and a splendid girl practically naked, who wiped the sweat 
from his forehead and licked his ears. There was another driver 
with them who was silent and his hands shook; he was pale and thin, 
‘Sweating, for a moment I caught a horrified glimpse of some green 
saliva he couldn’t manage to spit out. He looked then as dead as 
he was when we saw him an hour later, his face miraculously 
unscarred, sticking out of the overturned, blazing car, after a few 
_kilometres of the race. We ran to see when we heard the news, but 

he police were already there questioning witnesses, asking if he 
Was drugged — we had all seen it, but nobody said so, now that the 
body was all crushed in the middle of the road, and one leg, cut off 
below the knee, lying a few yards away on the asphalt, with a chalked 
circle around it. 

Giorgio: Now the moment has come. We're in bed, and it’s very 
late, dawn cannot delay much longer, in this silent hotel, and I 
cannot delay either. The moment has come when | must smother 
certain impulses, and awaken others, quiet one part of the heart and 
quicken the other, the decisive part to stimulate the brain and guide 
firmly the hand, directing every action; now words and gestures 
have to be calculated with the end in view: ambiguous one moment 
and even too clearly meaningful the next. I must play at offering 
and retracting. He isn’t, he isn’t capable of thinking lucidly now or 
resisting, he can’t, he’s drunk, disturbed, his reactions are all awry, 
and without protest he accepts first one, then another marijuana 
cigarette from me, without caring or noticing whether I’m keeping 
up with him. Smoke, keep smoking, and believe that the ecstasies 
unleashed are there, within your reach, at the first puff, smoke to 
the very end, Luciano; how different your eyes are now, and your 
blurred words, your arms have no more strength, and where is your 
sureness? He lets himself go and doesn’t see all the lights burning, 
doesn’t feel the cool air and the rising wind or the sudden noise of 
the lift, and at the end, he doesn’t see me have my victory, which 
comes so easily. For the rest of the night I was at his side. Luciano 
breathed heavily, moaned and writhed, and for the rest of the night 
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I never let him go. 

Giorgio: ‘All right, I’ve let you get it off your chest without reply- 
ing, but now you be quiet and listen to me. Let’s be calm and reason- — 
able. There’s no point in your getting so upset; you don’t have any 
strength and I can hold you down with one hand. Remember that 
what’s good for you is good for me, too. Nobody knows a thing about 
it. While you were still sleeping, I told the others that you had a 
hangover, after drinking too much Fundador; and they’ve all gone 
calmly off to the beach, having left you a bottle of bicarbonate. So 
just quiet down; I’ll keep them away, but meanwhile, stop talking 
this big talk, planning eternal hatred, breaking off friendships, and 
all that foolishness. I understand how you feel, and I’m the first to 
admit that the whole matter wasn’t particularly brilliant or high- 
minded, but there was no other way for me, and remember; nobody 
suspects a thing, and logically I’d be the last person in the world 
to let anything slip—it would be against my own best interests. And 
your wisest course is to be quiet and act as if nothing had happened. 
What do you lose, after all? I’m crazy about you, I’m at your beck 
and call, ready to do whatever you want, whether or not you care 
to see me, after all I have certain resources, and what’s mine is 
yours; it’s not every day you find somebody like a slave at your feet, 
ready to obey you. And finally, I didn’t really force you: you got 
drunk because you wanted to, didn’t you? And I gave you the 
marijuana because you asked for it; I didn’t force you to smoke it. 
You did it because you wanted to, and even the rest—it’s easy 
enough to act indignant and scandalized, but it isn’t as if you repulsed 
me last night. In fact, it seemed to me that you got a certain amount 
of pleasure out of it, so don’t make such a tragedy about it . . . it’ll 
pass...’ 

Luciano: | don’t know what to say or what to think. First I felt 
pain, then rage; I thought my head was going to explode. But more 
than anger, it was shame, shame towards myself; and a great em- 
barrassment. I feel that I ought to be angry only with myself, I was 
a fool, I ought to have foreseen that it would end like that, I should 
have realized that was his aim, and not have led him, I shouldn’t 
have been such an imbecile, I should have been more careful, and 
now I’m so embarrassed I don’t know what to say or think. I’m 
afraid the others will catch on to something, but it seems not, they 
live in a completely different world, and don’t give it a thought. And 
then with him, I don’t know how to act; I don’t have the courage 
to look him in the eyes, and now he doesn’t leave me alone for a 
minute, he’s even more thoughtful than before, but I won’t be such 
a pig as to take advantage of him now, in no way, not even a cigarette 
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| Or a ticket to a film. He was an animal, to be sure, he behaved like 
a pig, but—though it grates on me—I have to admit one thing: he 
carried off the whole business well; he knew what he wanted, and 
he went after it. 
Giorgio: He’s getting over it, all right. He’s beginning to regain 
his nonchalance and his security, as if nothing had happened. His 
_ Tage is past, he’s more at ease with me— what a child! This morning, 
We went swimming at Sitges; I’ve taken him around a lot, to distract 
him, make him think of other matters, seeing and doing a lot of 
different things, then at lunch we went to meet the others at a farm 
‘Inland where we were all invited. We ate outdoors, the paella that 
the Valencia fishermen eat, rice with shrimps and various molluscs, 
_ the plate full of little shells, then some kind of stuffed fritters, and a 
roast pig. We drank sangrilla— wine with bits of fruit floating in it, 
then they took us to watch the branding of the bulls, thin and black 
they are around here, then we had an ice, and at one point I even 
_-saw he was laughing, finally. 
Luciano: He’s really got guts, and he’s been smart from the be- 
' ginning. Different (and how!) from all the others you meet; you have 
to understand him. If I look at it from his point of view, 1 can almost . 
excuse him; after all, when he wants something, he goes after it, and 
when he does, he runs any risk; he’s a rather special type, but basi- 
cally I like having him for a friend, because he’s full of resources, 
constantly. And sure of himself. He’s never down or defeated. We 
leave tomorrow; meanwhile, today we went as far as Tarragona, 
where there’s a cathedral with a beautiful cloister, strange reliefs, 
and colossal ancient walls, there’s a beautiful beach where we had 
a swim, and we drank the local speciality, a wonderful liqueur made 
by the monks, which tastes like Strega and Chartreuse. So tomorrow 
we go back. Last night Giorgio came over to me with such a look in 
his eyes that I wasn’t able to say no to him. ay 
Giorgio: And here we are, seeing Narbonne, Perpignan, Beziers 
‘with its castle, and the botanical garden at Montpellier, a city with 
rather stagey panoramas, and the fountain and the avenues of 
Aix-en-Provence. I’m afraid the weather’s changing. It’s clouding 
over. Almost without talking we crossed |’Esterel, that long boring 
road, curving constantly through the brush. Who knows what my 
twenty-fifth year will be like—I begin it in a few days. 
Luciano: If everything that has happened had at least succeeded in 
binding him to me, in making him my real friend, my friend forever, 
if everything he said had been true, if he were sincere and really 
thought all that. I don’t know anybody now, I’ve never had a friend 
like him. Then I wouldn’t regret so much what happened, I’m fond 
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of him, and for him I'd do anything. 

Giorgio: ‘And now, my dear Luciano, the trip is over. It was a 
wonderful one, I think, and I hope that you enjoyed your holiday. 
You did, didn’t you? Now I have to go back to work; I must put in 
an appearance more often at the kiln, so it looks like I’m doing 
something to deserve my allowance. Also at the farm there are 
various things being done | should keep an eye on, the wood to 
be got in, work in the barn, and before long, the sowing. But we'll 
see each other. If you drop in at the salt mine, we'll see each other 
often.’ 

Luciano: | can’t believe how difficult it is to pick up my old, hard 
life, after this interruption which seems to have lasted for years, 
though it was only a week, after all. I've come a long way. My old 
habits seem so pointless to me. Giorgio was right, not to put up with 
the company of those idiots. It’s hard to bear them. Every now and 
then he picks me up in the car in the evening and we drive around, 
then from time to time he stops in some country lane, throws his 
arms around my neck, and we stay there necking for hours and 
hours, and I’d do that and more to keep his friendship; I wish he’d 
come for me more often. 

Giorgio: I have to be careful around here. Fanny is a good sort 
and I spent more time with her than with anyone else, so that’s all 
right; but all of a sudden my sister keeps complaining about how 
we were always leaving the girls alone, and then those fools at the 
café start laughing—I’ve already heard them a couple of times— 
when they see me with Luciano, and they start imagining God 
knows what excesses. I’d better not be seen around quite so much. 

Luciano: He disappears for days and days without my hearing a 
word from him, and what am I think? One day I go to see him at. 
the kiln, and he acts anything but delighted, and makes it clear that : 
he has to work, that the workmen are all around, and he practically ’ 
sends me away at once. The other day I was at the loud bitch’s garage : 
having my motorbike repaired, he goes by, sees me, and pretends; 
not to, speeds up and goes away. I don’t know what to think any’ 
more. I haven’t done anything to offend him. 

Giorgio: | know, I know, he’s a dear, sweet boy, but in the final! 
analysis he doesn’t have much to him, he is and will remain rather - 
limited, and it would be difficult to make him into anybody. Lately) 
we don’t seem to have much to say to each other, and we sit there, , 
silent like a pair of idiots, and it’s ironic, but I must note he seems to: 
be the one now to souhaiter ma caresse. Of course, Luciano, of 
course, it was wonderful, you have a wonderful body, you make love: 
fairly well, and it was pleasant to go to bed with you. It was wonder-: 
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ful. But it’s over now. And that’s that. 
__ Luciano: The thing I can’t stand is those fools making fun of me: 
_I can’t bash all their heads in, but I could cry with anger, nothing 
like this ever happened to me before. What can they know? What 
are they capable of imagining? They’ve all turned against me, one 
after the other, and now I can’t leave the house without running into 
_ somebody who starts mocking me or making references—and they 
do it when the whole crowd is together, so I can’t react. And him, 
that animal . . . he took advantage of me while he felt like it, because 
I was fond of him, and now when I telephone him, he has them tell 
me he isn’t in, and when I go to see him, he avoids me, and if I run 
into him and talk to him, he acts annoyed and evasive and avoids 
me; but, Giorgio, even if you think I’m limited and backward, after 
all, I loved you and I love you still, I wouldn’t have done what I did 
without loving you, I didn’t enjoy it, I did it for you. But now he’s 
fed up, he’s got what he wanted, and now he goes off, calm and 
happy and I don’t have anybody, because he was all I had, and he 
" goes off and leaves me here in the shit, he was just pretending, and 
he’s ruined me for ever, but I loved him, I loved him. 
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An Old Woman 
Sees 


An old woman will wake and uncurl 
Her grey petals in front of the fire. 
Far from her is the dawn of the world, 
Apple-month, month of birth and desire. 
Far from her is the dawn of the world. 


Aged-one—and the smell of fresh milk, 
As if life meant but udders and cows. 
Catkin, catkin on bare winter boughs 
Coiling your revelations of silk! 
Catkin, catkin on bare winter boughs. 


Would she own that a haunt of magpies 
Summoned dreams she would rather forget? 
Or that flesh was a house to be let 
To a soul and a pair of bright eyes? 

Or that flesh was a house to be let? 


And that anguish of dawn and of dusk 

Was but weather eroding the part 

Of the perishing, perilous husk 

Worn by tides both of mind and of heart? 
In the perishing, perilous husk. 


Scarecrow, scarecrow admiring the rain 
From the coils of your woollen cocoon, 
Not for long will your future remain 
Round the shallow medicinal spoon, 

Not for long will your future remain, 


But beyond blood and blunder and breath 

And whatever rejoices or grieves 

Come upon the pavilions of death 

As a child understanding dead leaves. 
Come upon the pavilions of death. 
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Home by Dark 
Je) ee IS 


kind, and a little racing car made out of chocolate. The boy ate 

the racing car slowly and almost dutifully as he and his grand- 
father sat on the immense porch and talked about how the birds 
know when to leave for the South. 

‘Have we ever been South?’ the boy asked his grandfather, after 
he had finished the chocolate racing car and had wiped his hands 
carefully on his cowboy handkerchief. 

‘No,’ the old man said. ‘Not since your parents died.’ 

“Why don’t we go?’ the young boy said. 

‘There would be no reason to,’ the old man replied. 

The birds which had been twittering on the huge lawn which sur- 
rounded the great white house in which he lived with his grand- 
father suddenly rose together in a flock as if hearing an inaudible 
signal, and disappeared into a clump of trees far off. 

‘There they all go,’ the boy told his grandfather. 

‘There they go,’ the old man repeated. 

‘Are you glad they’re gone?’ the young boy wondered. 

‘They’re not really gone. Not South,’ the old man told the boy. 
‘It isn’t time yet—it’s only July.’ 

‘Oh, I knowed they hadn’t gone South,’ the boy told his grand- 
father. ‘I saw them yesterday do it. They practice like this all day 
long. They twitter and twitter and twitter, then they all get silent 
and then zoom, they all fly off like they knowed it was time.’ 

‘Knew,’ the grandfather corrected. 

‘Yes, knew,’ the boy nodded, and put his hand gently on his grand- 
father’s hand. 

‘Birds are really strange creatures,’ the old man admitted. “They 
remember always where to go, where to build their nests, where 
to return to. .. .. He shook his head. 

‘They know to go South when it’s cold,’ the boy agreed. ‘Except 
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the sparrows. They stay all winter, poor little fellows. They are 
tough. They don’t have no more feathers than the other birds, yet 
they stay right on, don’t they?’ 

The grandfather nodded. 

‘Maybe, though, they do have more feathers and we can’t see 
them,’ the boy added, thinking. 

‘That could be,’ the old man told his grandson, and he brought his 
cane up now painfully, and then pressed down with it with his hand. 

The boy waited a little for his grandfather to say something more, 
and the old man sensing the boy’s need for words said: ‘Did you like 
your chocolate racing car?’ 

‘It was sweet and bitter and sweet all at the same time, and then 
at the very end it was soapy.’ 

‘Soapy?’ the grandfather wondered. 

The boy nodded. 

‘Well, then there was something wrong with it,’ the old man 
complained faintly. 

‘No,’ the boy said airily, ‘That’s the way the sweet and the bitter 
get after you have them both together. See,’ he said, pulling on his 
grandfather’s cane a little, ‘after you taste the sweet you taste the 
bitter and after you taste the sweet again you taste the sweet and 
the bitter, and it’s only soapy for a second!’ 

‘I see,’ the grandfather nodded. 

‘And then it’s all sweet!’ the boy laughed, and he jumped up and 
down on the porch steps, making strange little sounds imitating 
nobody knew what. 

‘And I lost a tooth!’ the boy told his grandfather. 

‘Cook told me,’ the old man informed him. 

‘Tonight when I go to bed, I am going to put it under my pillow 
and when I wake up in the morning do you know what is going to 
be under where I slept all night?’ 

The grandfather smiled and shook his head. 

‘A pot of gold,’ the boy told him. 

‘What will you do with it?’ the grandfather wondered. 

‘I might turn into a bird and go South then,’ the boy told him. 

‘But you wouldn’t want to leave your old grandad and Cook,’ 
the grandfather chided. 

The boy thought a moment and said, ‘I would fly back for supper.’ 

‘Well, it will be interesting to see your pot of gold tomorrow,’ the 
old man agreed. 

‘You really think I will get it then?’ the boy said. 


‘All wishes like that come true,’ the grandfather said somewhat 
gravely. ‘It’s because they’re a... a pure wish.’ 
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. = pure wish?’ the boy wondered, scratching his nose. ‘What’s 
_ that? 
_ ‘Well, like pure candy, you've had that, you know.’ 

The boy shook his head. 

‘Your chocolate racing car is pure candy,’ the grandfather said, 
_ unsure this was so, and no conviction in his voice. 

‘Oh,’ the boy answered. 

‘All you really wished for, you see,’ the grandfather explained, 
‘was to have your wish come true. You really hadn’t thought what 
you would do with your wish and your pot of gold.’ 

‘Yes,’ the boy agreed, but his attention wandered. 

‘So tonight when you go to sleep you must just think that you 
- want the pot of gold, and that is all you want. And don’t wish for it 
too hard, you know.’ 

‘No?’ the boy raised his voice. 

‘Not too hard. That would frighten the good fairy away.’ 

‘The good fairy?’ the boy wondered. 

“Yes. Who did you think brought your pot of gold?’ 

‘I thought,’ the boy felt his way ‘I thought . . . somebody dead.’ 

‘What?’ the old man said, and he moved his cane again so that now 
it pointed down to the grass where the birds had gathered in a flock. 

‘Cook didn’t really tell me who did bring it,’ the boy said studying 
the confusion on his grandfather’s face. 

‘Yes,’ the old man said absently, and then looking at his grandson 
he said, ‘Well, it’s really the good fairy, I expect. Don’t you know 
about her?’ 

The boy shook his head. 

‘Well, she is the one who’s supposed to bring the gold.’ And the 
old man laughed rather loudly. 

‘Do you believe in her?’ the boy asked. 

‘The good fairy?” the old man said, and he began to laugh again, 
but stopped. ‘Yes, I do,’ he said after a pause and with a sleepy serious 
expression. 

The grandfather fished his heavy gold watch out of his vest pocket 
and looked at its face. 

_ ‘Seven p.m.,’ he said. 
| ‘Seven p.m.,’ the boy repeated. ‘One hour to bed-time.’ 

‘That’s right,’ the grandfather said, and he put his hand on the 
boy’s head. 

‘Why don’t you want to go South?’ the young boy wondered, 
suddenly. 

‘Well,’ the old man stirred in his chair. ‘Memories, I suppose, you 
know.’ But then looking at his grandson he knew the boy did not 
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know, and he said, ‘It’s a long story.’ 

“You don’t remember why?’ the boy asked. 

‘When you're older I will talk about it,’ the old man began. “You 
see there’s so much explanation to it, and well, I’m very old, and it 
tires me out when I make long explanations.’ 

‘What is explanation —just telling everything, then?’ 

‘Yes,’ the old man smiled. ‘And if I told you why I don’t want to 
go South why we'd be here for days!’ 

‘But we are anyhow!’ the boy exclaimed. ‘We’re always just stand- 
ing and sitting and standing and talking here or watching the birds.’ 

The old man was silent. 

‘Ain’t we?’ the boy said. 

‘Well, if I was a bird I would never go South,’ the old man spoke 
almost as if to himself. 

The boy waited and then when his grandfather said no more he 
told him: ‘I would always come home at dark, I think, if I was a bird.’ 

‘Yes, sir, tomorrow,’ the old man’s voice sounded, taking on 
warmth, ‘you'll have your pot of gold!’ 

‘Hurray!’ the small boy shouted, and he ran around the old man’s 
chair making sounds now that were those of a jet. 

‘What will you buy me tomorrow?’ the boy asked his grandfather. 

‘But tomorrow you will have your own pot of gold!’ the grand- 
father told his grandson. ‘You'll be rich!’ 

‘Will I then?’ the boy wondered. 

‘Don’t you believe you'll have it?’ the old man interrogated. 

‘No,’ the boy said softly. 

‘But you must believe,’ the grandfather warned him. 

‘Why?’ the boy asked looking closely into his grandfather’s face. 

“You must always believe in one thing, that one thing.’ 

‘What is that one thing?’ the boy asked, an almost scared look on 
his face. 

‘Oh, it’s hard to say,’ the old man admitted failure again. 

‘Not like going South now, don’t tell me again,’ the boy com- 
plained. 

‘No, this is even harder to explain than going South, but I will try 
to tell you.’ 

The old man drew his grandson closer to him and arranged the 
collar of the boy’s shirt. He said: ‘There is always one thing a person 
believes and wants to believe even if he doesn’t believe it.’ 

‘Ahem,’ the boy said, standing on only one leg. 

‘Do you see?’ the old man asked, his face soft and smiling. 

‘Yes,’ the boy replied, his voice hard. 

‘All right, then,’ the old man went on. ‘There is this one thing you 
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_ want and you want it more than anything in the world. You see?’ 

. ‘Like the birds knowing where to fly, you mean?’ the boy was 

- Cautious. 

_ ‘Yes,’ the old man doubted this, and then said, ‘But more like your 

_ pot of gold.’ 

_ ‘Oh,’ the boy replied. 

_ ‘You want this one thing, and you have to go on believing in it, 
no matter what.’ 

___ ‘Well, what is the thing?’ the boy smiled broadly now showing the 
place in his mouth where he had lost his tooth, which was a front 

one. 

_ ‘Only the person who knows can tell!’ the grandfather said loudly 

_ as though this were a joke now. 

‘But am | old enough to know?’ the boy said, puzzled and surprised. 

“You're old enough and you should tell me now,’ the grandfather 
encouraged him. 

‘So,’ the boy paused, screwing his eyes shut, and he stood first on 
one foot and then on another. ‘I would like my father and mother 
both to be alive again, and all of us, including you, living South.’ 

The old man opened his mouth and closed it again. 

‘Isn’t that the right answer?’ the boy said, worried. 

‘Yes, of course,’ the old man hurriedly agreed. 

“You don’t act like it was the right answer,’ the boy complained. 

‘Well, it is, anyhow. The only thing was—I was thinking about 
wishes that are about the future, you see.’ 

‘Oh,’ the boy was disappointed. Then in a kind of querulous voice 
he said, ‘My wish wasn’t the future?’ 

‘It’s so hard to explain,’ the grandfather laughed, and he roughed 
up the boy’s hair. 

‘Well,’ the boy said, ‘let’s talk about things we can tell each other.” 

The grandfather laughed. 

The light was beginning to slowly die in the trees, and a full 
rounded moon began to show in the near distance. 

Suddenly the boy said Oh in a scared voice. 

‘What is it?’ the grandfather was concerned. 

‘I think I lost my tooth,’ the boy said. 

‘You did?’ the grandfather was even more alarmed now than the 
boy. 
i did, I lost it.’ He felt suddenly in his pockets. 

‘When we were talking about the birds, you know, I throwed my 
| hand out . . . and the tooth must have been in my hand.’ 
‘You threw your hand out. Well, then it’s in the grass,’ the grand- 
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‘Yes, the boy agreed. ; 

The old man got out of his chair and his grandson helped him 
silently down the twelve steps that led to the long walk about which 
extended the immense lawn where the tooth might have been 
thrown. 

They searched patiently in the long grass, which had needed cut- 
ting for some time. 

‘It was such a little tooth,’ the boy said, as though he realized this 

fact for the first time. 

- The old man could not bend over very far, but his eyes, which 
were still keen, looked sharply about him for the tooth. 

‘Oh, what shall I ever do?’ the boy said suddenly. 

‘But it will turn up!’ the old man cried, but there was the same note 
of disappointment and fear in his voice, which communicating itself 
to the boy caused the latter to weep. 

‘You mustn't cry,’ the grandfather was stern. ‘It won’t do at all!’ 

‘But the pot of gold and all!’ the boy cried. 

‘It doesn’t matter at all,’ the grandfather said, and he touched the 
boy on the face. 

‘But you told me it did,’ the boy wept now. 

‘I told you what?’ the old man said. 

‘You told me there was just that one thing you should want to 
believe in.’ 

‘But you’ve only lost your tooth,’ the old man replied. ‘And we'll 
find it. It isn’t lost forever. The gardener will find it when he 
comes.’ 

‘Oh, I’m afraid not,’ the boy said wandering about now picking up 
the grass by the handfuls, looking and watching about him, in the 
fading light. 

‘If we only hadn’t let Cook take the flashlight we might locate it 
with that,’ the grandfather said, a few minutes later, when the light 
Was quite gone. 

The boy now just stood in one place staring down at the grass. 

‘I think we'll have to give up the search for tonight,’ the grand- 
father finally said. 

‘But this is the only night I can have my wish!’ the boy cried. ‘This 
is the ONLY night.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ the grandfather told him. ‘Not true at all.’ 

‘But it is, it is, the boy contradicted his grandfather, gravely. 

‘How do you know?’ the grandfather wondered. 

‘My mother told me,’ the boy said. 


‘But you don’t . .. you don’t remember her!’ the grandfather stared | 
into the growing dark. 
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_ ‘She told me in my sleep,’ the boy said, his voice was plain, un- 
_ emphatic. 
__ The grandfather looked at his grandson’s face but the dark hid it 
and its expression from him. 
_ ‘Let’s go up the steps now,’ the grandfather told him. 

The small boy helped the old man up the twelve steps, and at the 
last one the old man laughed, making fun of his fatigue. 
‘Don’t ever get old now, don’t you ever do that,’ he laughed. 
__ The grandfather sat down heavily in the chair, his cane thrown 
out as though commanding something, or somebody. 

‘We'll find your tooth tomorrow, or we'll all be hanged,’ the grand- 
father said cheerily. ‘And we won't let Cook take our flashlight 
again, will we?’ 

The boy did not answer. He stood as he stood every night beside 
his grandfather, looking out over the western sky, tonight half-seeing 
the red harvest moon rise. 

‘I will buy you something different tomorrow,’ the grandfather 
said, ‘so that it will be a real surprise. Do you hear?’ 

The boy said yes. 

“You're not crying now,’ the grandfather said. ‘That’s good.’ 

The boy nodded. 

‘Tm glad you're brave too because a boy should not cry, really, 
no matter even. .. . Well, he should never cry.’ 

‘But I don’t know what to believe in now,’ the boy said in a dry 
old voice. 

‘Fiddlesticks,’ the old man said. ‘Now come over here and sit on 
my lap and I will talk to you some more.’ 

The boy moved slowly and sat down on his grandfather’s lap. 

‘Ouch,’ the grandfather said playfully when he felt how heavy 
the boy was. 

‘Just the two of us,’ the old man said. ‘Just the two of us here, but 
we're good friends, aren’t we. Good good old friends.’ 

He pushed the boy’s head tight against his breast so he would not 
hear the sounds that came out now like a confused and trackless 
torrent, making ridiculous the quiet of evening, and he closed his 
own eyes so that he would not see the moon. 
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Two Poems 
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SPINSTER 


Now this particular girl 

During a ceremonious april walk 

With her latest suitor 

Found herself, of a sudden, intolerably struck 
By the birds’ irregular babel 

And the leaves’ litter. 


By this tumult afflicted, she 

Observed her lover’s gestures unbalance the air, 
His gait stray uneven 

Through a rank wilderness of fern and flower; 
She judged petals in disarray, 

The whole season, sloven. 


How she longed for winter then! ... 
Scrupulously austere in its order 

Of white and black 

Ice and rock; each sentiment within border, 
And heart’s frosty discipline 

Exact as a snowflake. 


But here . . . a burgeoning 

Unruly enough to pitch her five queenly wits 
Into vulgar motley ... 

A treason not to be borne; let idiots 

Reel giddy in bedlam spring; 

She withdrew neatly. 
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And round her house she set 

Such a barricade of barb and check 

Against mutinous weather 

As no mere insurgent man could hope to break 
With curse, fist, threat 

Or love, either. 


BLACK ROOK IN RAINY WEATHER 


On the stiff twig up there 

Hunches a wet black rook 

Arranging and rearranging its feathers in the rain; 
I do not expect miracle 

Or an accident 


To set the sight on fire 

In my eye; I seek 

No more in the desultory weather some design, 
But let spotted leaves fall as they fall, 

Without ceremony, or portent. 


Although, I admit, I desire, 

Occasionally, some backtalk 

From the mute sky, I can’t honestly complain: 
A certain minor light may still 

Leap incandescent 


Out of kitchen table or chair 

As if a celestial burning took 

Possession of the most obtuse objects now and then... 
Thus hallowing an interval 

Otherwise inconsequent 


By bestowing largess, honour, 
One might say love. At any rate, I now walk 


Wary (for it could happen 
Even in this dull, ruinous landscape); sceptical, 


Yet politic; ignorant 
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Of whatever angel may choose to flare 
Suddenly at my elbow. I only know that a rook 
Ordering its black feathers can so shine 

As to seize my senses, haul 

My eyelids up, and grant 


A brief respite from fear 

Of total neutrality. With luck, 
Trekking stubborn through this season 
Of fatigue, I shall 

Patch together a content 


Of sorts. Miracles occur, 

If you care to call those spasmodic 

Tricks of radiance miracles; the wait’s begun again, 
The long wait for the angel, 

For that rare, random descent. 
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Patrick White: 
The Country of the Mind 


———4-___— 


ith Voss,’ his fifth and most ambitious novel, Patrick White 

\ i / has suffered the misfortune of having his work compared 
with that of men such as Tolstoy, Hardy, and Lawrence. His 

subtly satiric descriptions of the mid-nineteenth century Australian 
bourgeoisie in their drawing-rooms outside Sydney, have reminded 
critics of the novels of Jane Austen, Mrs Gaskell, and George Eliot. 
Such analogies seem to me misleading, as well as unfair to the author. 

The trouble is, I think, that Voss is an unusually difficult book 
to write about, the more so for those unacquainted with the writer’s 
previous novels. Perhaps I can best approach Voss by commenting 
on White’s work as a whole and giving a brief personal account of 
how I first came to read it. 

It was ten years ago, in New England, during a winter memorable 
for the ice and snow that reduced even New York City to silence. I 
was alone, and many frozen miles from a friend. Left outside for 
a few minutes, the cream of the milk would rise stiff out of the 
bottle like the sprung neck of a jack-in-the-box. It was into this 
arctic bleakness that a book arrived one day for review. The Aunt’s 
Story, by Patrick White. The author’s name was new to me. Within 
-an hour my whole world had changed. ... 

I had never been to Australia, yet here was prose which, by its 
baroque richness, its plasticity and wealth of strange symbols, made 
an unknown landscape so real that I felt I could walk out into it as 
into country I had been brought up in. I could see the black volcanic 
hills, the dead skeleton trees—‘the abstraction of trees, with their 
roots in Ethiopia’; I could all but touch the rock, scrub, bones, the 
sheep’s carcass, the ox’s skull, as they lay bleached in Australia’s 
eternal greyness (‘the grey of mediocrity’, as a character in Voss 
calls it) under the immense blue of its skies (‘the blue of frustra- 
tion’). 

TK land is seen through the affectionate eyes of the plain, un- 
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loved Theodora Goodman, who as a girl has been able to communi- 
cate with her father, but who, after his death, can make contact 
with no one. A born aunt, appreciated only by children, incarcerated 
in the cell of inwardness, Theodora is left the victim of a snobbish, 
domineering mother who finally also dies. It is then that she sets 
out on a journey in search of her identity, a pilgrimage that begins 
on the French riviera, where Theodora leads the several lives of the 
rootless victims of revolution she encounters, and ends, anony- 
mously, inevitably, in madness, nowhere. Or, for pedantry’s sake, 
somewhere in the middle of North America. 

Who would have thought that a theme so tragic could suddenly 
turn into exquisite comedy on the shores of the Mediterranean? For 
all the guests in the Hotel du Midi life was one grande illusion. Eyen 
Theodora bloomed ‘like the crimson flowers that the limbs of the 
cactus oozed’. For once no one looked askance at the queer woman 
with the black moustache. Did not a friend of a fellow-guest have 
no face at all?.. . While the blizzard screamed round the American 
house, I would bask in the sun in the Jardin Exotique and listen to 
Elsie Rapallo, whose life was ‘almost a perpetual house-party’, dis- 
cussing her wealthy young admirers, one of whom she had turned 
down because his name sounded like a tombstone and who had 
afterwards married ‘a woman who canned meat and then proceeded 
to die slowly of Chicago’. Or I would move into the dusty lounge, 
there to enjoy the company of the Demoiselles Bloch, the elderly 
German refugee twins who ‘tiptoed tenderly in button boots’, 
studied the habits of flies, and thought they ought to ‘offer’ Theodora 
the ‘fact’ that they were Jewish, ‘as if it were breakable’. Now and 
again my snow-numbed room would reverberate to a peal of 
laughter as when greedy, steamy, rubber-faced General Sokolnikov, 
having been warned to restrain his language in the presence of 
ladies, cried out: ‘Merde, merde, et mille fois merde. A lady is a 
woman’s pis-aller.’ 

The humour of the dialogue is highly sophisticated, extravagant 
yet sublimely logical, as poker-faced and funny as Firbank, pro- 
voking the same vintage of laughter. While reading these sumptuous 
pages it is not always easy to remember that we are in the presence 
of tragedy, that Theodora, while still resisting the deterioration of 
her mind, is moving inexorably towards the borderland where there 
is nothing to choose between ‘the reality of illusion and the illusion 
of reality’. In her nightmare, Australia becomes Abyssinia. To ‘the 
desperate hum of telephone wires that tell of mortgages, and pie, 
and phosphates, and love . . and loneliness’, she can just remember 
she has arrived in America, but her name has gone. When at last, as 
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Miss Pilkington, she can no longer make the effort, she meets in an 


_ abandoned house a strange man whom she unconsciously identifies 
_ with her dead father, and who gives her moral support. At his knees, 


in a scene of excruciating sadness, the deranged woman is able to 
‘understand’, to accept—even ‘the pathetic presumption of the 


_ white room’. To which she allows herself, laughing, a lady to the 
_ end, to be driven away. 


The opulence of such a story, taking place on three continents and 
in the darkest recessess of the human mind, naturally induced greed. 
According to its publisher, this novel was the author’s second. Yet 


_ months passed before I managed to borrow a copy of The Living and 


the Dead (1941), the only novel by White to be set in England. The 


- scene in fact is London, and it is as gloomy and apprehensive a book 


as the years it covers: those leading up to Hitler’s war. Although 


almost everyone in it is desolate, if not ‘dead’, let me indicate the 


effect this novel had upon one reader by stating that to this day I 
can remember by name several of its characters, above all the un- 


» married cockney servant, Julia Fallon, of whom her mistress once 


said: ‘Julia is a thermometer of everything I wish I didn’t feel’. 

It was from this book I learned that White had published yet 
another novel, Happy Valley (1939), of which I have just been lent 
a copy after a nine year search. Both these early, unobtainable works 
bear witness that White, like all major novelists, receives his 
impetus from certain obsessions, and that each book is composed 
with the ear of a music lover and a painter’s eye. White’s main ob- 
session is clear from the beginning, from the lines by Mahatma 
Gandhi which he chose as motto for the first novel and which could 
well stand for them all: 

It is impossible to do away with the law of suffering, which is the 

one indispensable condition of our being. Progress is to be meas- 

ured by the amount of suffering undergone . . . the purer the 
suffering, the greater is the progress. 

For a first work of fiction by a man of 26, Happy Valley shows 
astonishing maturity. Set in a small town in a mountainous region 
of New South Wales, and focused not on one or two characters but 
on a dozen inhabitants and several children, it tells a sombre, 


| pathetic, sordid story under whose surface lurks a sinister, sup- 
| pressed violence reminiscent of Faulkner. Lonely, discontented, 


these unhappy people are dealt with zig-zag fashion, from inside and 


j out, slowly, systematically, so that by the time the crisis comes 


one’s knowledge of their secret lives is intimate and equally dis- 


! tributed. The main source of their sufferings is their inability to 
4 communicate, epitomized by the doctor who has greater difficulty 
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finding words to express compassion for his wife than for his 
patients. Yet it is typical, even (viewed in retrospect) inevitable, 
that the most memorable figure to emerge from this Australian 


community should be the little spinster, Alys Browne, who sewed, — 


embroidered, gave piano lessons, and lived alone, ‘and like most 
people living alone, said she liked living alone’; until she found she 
could talk to the doctor, who found he could talk to her. But for 
the humble in the unhappy valley even love brings no reward; only 
the ruthless survive. 

Quite evident in the writing of this first novel is the influence of 
Joyce’s Ulysses, which may perhaps account for the strangely Irish 
quality of rhythm that runs through much of White’s prose, par- 
ticularly in the magnificent final chapters of The Tree of Man, and 
in Voss. In Happy Valley the stream-of-consciousness technique is 
employed, and most intelligibly, to convey the confusion of thought 
on the brink of sleep, amidst the din of a dance, or a race-meeting; 
but no less visible throughout the book are the seeds of a style that 
the author has since cultivated and crystalized into a definite lan- 
guage of his own. Sentences break off abruptly in the middle, often 
on an ‘if’, a ‘who’, or a preposition, while the following sentence is 
likely to begin with a ‘Which’ or a ‘Because’. A modified form of 
this kind of shorthand has become a recognizable and, until one has 
grown accustomed to it, a disconcerting idiosyncrasy of White’s 
style. I have heard it called ‘affected’. It isn’t. It is the language of 
White the artist, who is essentially a poet, with a passion for words, 
for moulding and stretching English to express his unique percep- 
tions of nature and man. 

Some indication of what White can do with words may be de- 
rived from the fact that The Tree of Man (1955), a monumental 
work that took seven years to write, concerns an Australian couple 
who had almost no words at all. For Stan and Amy Parker were the 
kind of people ‘that grow from the landscape with the trees, the 
thin, dusty, unnoticeable ones’. And it is a measure of White’s gifts 
that he can show the greatness of a woman so ‘unnoticeable’ as Amy 
Parker. Although she had lived all her adult life in the closest 
physical intimacy and contentment with her husband, Amy felt at 
the end that she had never really reached him, never known his 
dreams, his beliefs, even if he had any. And he had. For every human 
being has a secret life, one unknown to all but himself and which 
he takes with him to the grave. It is these lives, the unlived ones, 
those unreachable by others, that White attempts in all his work 
to lay bare, above all in this majestic book, which is a natural pre- 
lude to the panorama to follow: for the Parkers are the earth of 
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_ Australia, while Voss is the foreigner who comes to the continent 

in its teething days, to put it ‘on the map’, to give it history. 

__ Indeed, this huge, complex, superbly constructed novel is history, 
for it is a faithful study of early-Victorian Sydney ‘society’, with its 
country house balls, its parties and picnics, seen against the back- 
ground of the continent’s endless virgin ‘Dead Heart’, roamed by 

_wild nomadic tribes whose primitivism is that of the Stone Age. In 

one, but a significant, sense Voss is also a roman 4 clef. For in 1848 a 

Prussian-born explorer by the name of Ludwig Leichhardt actually 

did set out on foot to cross the continent of Australia from east to 

west. Leichhardt vanished in the wilderness. No trace of him has 

ever been found. White’s eponymous hero, Johann Ulrich Voss, 

_makes a similar attempt in 1845. Voss, and all but one member of 

his expedition, perish. Twenty years later the ex-convict Judd, the 

sole survivor and witness of Voss’s ghastly death at the hands of 
aborigines, says of Voss: ‘He is still there . . . in the country, and 
lways will be’. 

What kind of a man is Voss? A German two years in Australia, he 
-is a tough, uncouth megalomaniac whose one ambition is to be the 
first man to cross the continent. He is also a visionary. ‘In this dis- 
turbing country’, he tells a prospective follower, ‘it is possible more 
easily to discard the inessential and to attempt the infinite.’ Voss’s 
opinion of his patronizing patron Edward Bonner and the wealthy, 
philistine, landowning class he frequents is as low as that of him- 
self is high. For Voss likes to think he is God. The only individual 
openly to challenge Voss’s arrogance is his patron’s adopted niece, 
the orphaned Laura Trevelyan, who in her remoteness and sensi- 
bility is as much of a stranger to her mediocre companions as Voss 
is. His infatuation for this serious, superior girl grows swiftly into 
an intellectual passion, a relationship which the suffering of 
physical separation intensifies until it becomes a mystical com- 
munion. They both feel it to be predestined, and from the beginning 
share ‘the sense of inevitability’. 

Once, alone, in a garden, at night, having escaped from one of 
those elegant dances which White excels in describing, the 
supremely incongruous couple spar like animals, in words charged 
with suppressed passion. Thereafter, for 400 pages, Voss and Laura 
are never alone again. A few letters are written, but they do not 
reach their destination, The man and the woman, nevertheless, are 
married; they live together, in their imaginations. Laura even has a 
child. In her imagination. In reality Laura, herself an orphan and 
adopted, adopts the bastard daughter of her emancipist maid, the 
humble Rose Portion, who dies after having named it Mercy. Laura 
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writes to Voss and tells him the news. And she adds this: 

Do you know that a country does not develop through the pros- 

perity of a few landowners . . . but out of the suffering of the 

humble? 

‘But Voss is never to know. For Voss is beyond reach, stumbling — 
through the parched Interior at the head of his half-dozen ill- 
assorted followers, each suffering the tortures of hunger and disease 
and the fearful hallucinations due to prolonged exposure. Even old 
black Dugald, to whom Voss has entrusted his letters to Laura and 
sent away, has just cut out and eaten the tongue of his horse, which 
has died of starvation. To the starving aboriginal the still-warm 
animal tongue is life. Meat in his belly, the letters in a pocket, he 
sets out towards civilization, alone and divorced from his tribe, 
across the grey dangerous land. Old Dugald is fortunate, for: 

in time he arrived at good country of grass and water. He came 

to a lake in which black women were diving for lily roots. In the 

dreamlike state he had entered, it seemed natural that these 
women should be members of his own tribe, and that they should 
be laughing and chattering with him as he squatted by the water’s 

edge, watching their hair tangle with the stalks of lilies, and black . 

breasts jostle the white cups. Nor was it unnatural that the strong 

young huntsmen of the tribe, when they burst through the wiry 
trees, clattering with spears and nullas, should show contempt, 
until they realized that this was a man full of wisdom and dignity » 
derived from long and important journeys. Then they listened 
to him. 

Only his swallowtail coat, by now a thing of several strips, was : 
no longer dignified enough, with the result that the tallest hunts- - 
man solemnly tore off one of the strips, followed by a pocket. 

Remembering the white man’s letters, Dugald retrieved the: 
pocket, and took them out. The shreds of his coat fell, and he was: 
standing in his wrinkles and his bark-cloth. If the coat was no} 
longer essential, then how much less was the conscience he had | 
worn in the days of the whites? 

So it was that old Dugald, surrounded by screaming women and | 
cheering warriors, tore up the explorer’s letters, the little pieces of ’ 
which ‘fluttered round him and settled on the grass, like a mob of? 
cockatoos’. 

By which time, far away, in country turned into a sea of mud by’ 
torrential rains, Voss and his companions lay desperately ill. Reduced 
to living skeletons, they huddled together in one tent where Voss him- 
self, after semi-delirious dreams of having been ‘married an eternity’, , 
administered to the mortally sick men mouthfuls of ‘hairy milk’! 
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and laudanum. Slowly one begins to realize the power and magnet- 


ism of the man, the reasons why some of his followers considered 


_ this now humble German a saint. 


Very soon Voss understood from the terrible stench that his 
companion had lost control of his bowels, and that, in the circum- 
stances, he must turn to and clean the man. So he set about it, 
woodenly. Prospective saints, he decided, would have fought 
over such an opportunity, for green and brown, of mud, and 

slime, and uncontrolled faeces, and the bottomless stomach of 


_- nausea, are the true colours of hell. 


Among Australian writers, from Marcus Clarke and Henry 
Lawson to Alwyn Lee, ‘hell’ is a word reserved for the land on 


_ which, in drought years, even the kangaroo can barely survive. 
White has used the word sparingly, usually for the desiccation of 


the mind, as when Doll Quigley took on the very personality of her 
imbecile brother, whereupon Amy Parker ‘saw’ that her friend ‘was 
in hell’. In Voss, however, as the story moves towards its terrible 
climax, White too can find no other word to describe the ‘inhuman 
desolation’ of that land. 

Then the page is turned and one learns that the conviviality- 
loving Mrs Bonner has ‘come out in a rash, due . . . to the shortage 
of green vegetables at Sydney’; that Laura Trevelyan is in ‘no doubt’ 
that Rose Portion’s child is ‘hers’, and Voss her ‘own husband’. By 
now Laura—the quiet, outwardly conventional young woman of 
the past century —is locked, exalted, in mystical communion with 
her invisible counterpart, the homeless discoverer. And he with her. 
Indeed, the one is so aware of the condition of the other that after 
half the members of the expedition have mutinied and Voss, more 
dead than alive, is barely able to mount his dying horse to continue 
the journey ‘through hell’, Laura is lying gravely ill with a fever, 
following his every move. ‘You need not fear’, she says, ‘I shall not 
fail you.’ And Voss in the desert hears, and knows that ‘she is not in 
possession of her faculties’; so that the two of them ‘were drifting 
together . . . sharing the same hell, in their common flesh .. .’. 

Could so strange a relationship ever be completely convincing? 
Laura’s powers of communion we can believe, for to the end Laura 
is triumphantly believable, but are they credible on the part of Voss? 
Is the German vis-a-vis the Australian woman quite plausible? 

Personally, I feel that in the character of Voss his creator has at- 
tempted the impossible; but Voss was himself attempting the im- 
possible, so that it could be argued that his failure is the author’s 
success. For, as we have seen, it is one of White’s basic obsessions 
that a wholly satisfactory relationship between one human being 
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and another is unattainable. Laura’s opinion twenty years later, 
when she has become the middle-aged schoolmistress, Miss Trevel- 
yan, is that ‘true knowledge only comes of death by torture in the 
country of the mind’. Man is born, lives, and dies — alone. Loneliness 
and suffering are his only certainties, bringing their own rewards, | 
one of which may be that final irony: immortality. The German’s 
legend, White’s heroine remarks at the very end, ‘will be written 
down, eventually, by those who have been troubled by it’. 

So that Leichhardt did not perish in vain. 

His legacy, however, is not the fictional foreigner who followed 
in his fatal footsteps. Leichhardt’s legacy is the Australian, Laura. 
As the hope of the continent, she is clearly intended to survive, to 
‘win’. Yet those acquainted with White’s work may wonder if she 
wouldn’t have won whatever the odds against her! For White’s 
greatest gift lies in his power to create the female character. The 
portrait of Laura Trevelyan is a worthy addition to this artist’s | 
gallery of unforgettable women, all of whom have undergone the : 
‘indispensable condition’: pain. 
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Neapolitan Outsiders 


3 


t was Norman Douglas, in his offhand way, who drew my atten- 
I tion to Charles Grant’s Stories of Naples and the Camorra, pub- 

lished by Macmillan and Co in 1896 and long out of print. Few 
books, even in Italian, reveal such an intimate knowledge of Neapo- 
itan life and character in the paulo-post Bourbon period, when the 
days of good King Ferdinand, alias the ferocious Bomba of the 
Liberals, were bitterly regretted by the vast majority. 

Charles Grant first visited Naples in 1872, staying with his German 
friend Dr Anton Dohrn, the founder and director of the famous Zoo- 
logical Station better known as the Aquarium, where his genial 
features may be recognized in a fine fresco by Hans von Marees. 
Here he soon came in contact with all sorts of Neapolitans and was 
drawn by instinctive sympathy to the poorest, whose condition has 
changed little since then. The ubiquitous Camorra has gone, but the 
scugnizzi or ‘spinning tops’, those ragged urchins who live in and 
on the streets, continue to increase with the portentously prolific 
population. ‘Naples is the greatest baby plant in the world,’ as John 
Horne Burns put it. ‘Once they come off the assembly line, they lose 
‘no time getting on to the streets.’ 

_ Grant frequented the narrowest by-ways and made himself at 
home in the humblest taverns, where the habitués would talk to him 
freely about their affairs with the delightful exuberance and spon- 
taneity of that sensitive, quick-witted, supremely natural people 
when they realize that their foreign interlocutor is not afflicted with 
a superiority complex; and Mrs Dohrn encouraged him to write 
about them. ‘I love no people like the Neapolitans,’ he said, after a 
residence of nearly seven years in the old Bourbon capital. His 
stories prove it: they are the fruit of patient study combined with 
tender intuition. Unfortunately he died in 1889, and the stories were 
published posthumously in book form. 

‘What I wanted to do,’ he wrote to the sculptor Karl Hildebrand, 
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‘was neither to explain the faults of the South Italians, nor to suggest 
any plan for their improvement, but simply to give a picture of the 
way in which they live and act, think and feel.’ His picture is 
authentic: it has the quality of a vivid documentary film before 
such things were heard of. The first character to appear in close-up is _ 
that of Peppiniello, a twelve-year-old scugnizzo. ‘Judging from his 
face you might fancy him older, it wears in its moments of rest so 
astute and self-reliant an expression; but if you look at his body 
you would think him at least a year or two younger, for a scanty 
diet has checked his growth. Otherwise his limbs are not ill-formed.... 
“The wonder is,” as an Italian shopkeeper once remarked to me, 
“that there should be so much life in so little flesh.” ’ Tattered, 
tousled and grimy, he ekes out a precarious living with collecting 
and selling old cigar-ends, begging and stealing in the intervals. One 
rubs one’s eyes, for the story of Peppiniello was originally published 
in the Cornhill Magazine for April, 1882, and even now, after two 
world wars and twenty-odd years of Fascism, there he is still, or an 
urchin very like him, collecting cigarette-butts along the pavements 
late at night when luckier children of his age are snug in their beds. 
But if you examine him closer you will see that he has altered in 
many ways. He can gabble a few effective four-letter words of 
Americano, for instance. He can even afford a cinema now and 
then. And he has become far more complicated, almost sophisticated, 
a tough little Existentialist. He has lost the innocence of the scugnizzi 
depicted by Gemito, Mancini, and other nineteenth century heirs of 
Murillo and Caravaggio, though he retains the impudent charm of 
Neapolitan youth. One cannot visualize him escorting his little sister 
to early Mass like Peppiniello. 

Instead of being exploited by artists as a cute little model, he is 
exploited by burglars, smugglers and racketeers, compared with 
whom the members of the Camorra were relatively human. He is — 
one of the most tragic unconscious victims of the last war. With all 
his precocious wit his only school is the gutter, and this will have 
the deepest influence on the rest of his life, a pendulum swinging 
between gutter and gaol, including reformatory. He cannot choose 
a future: the future has chosen him. 

The scugnizzi of the last war were introduced to English readers 
by the late John Horne Burns in an unforgettable book called The 
Gallery (1947). Burns responded to Naples and the Neapolitans at 
the very nadir of their tumultuous history with the generous warmth 
of his Irish Bostonian heart. The Gallery is a greater tribute to 
Neapolitan character than any foreign work of fiction or pseudo- 
fiction during the last decade. It is crude and slap-dash and abounds 
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in clichés, but Burns has grasped the main point: that Naples is pre- 
| eminently a city where life is intensely lived, where in the darkest 
alleys, so grim to those who lack imagination, so sordid to those 
Without aesthetic values, life is considered the greatest good and 
; death the greatest evil. The desire of the poorest inhabitants of the 
bassi to cling to an existence which appears miserable on the surface 
‘is a proof of their spiritual and physical strength, for all the strong 
love life. 

I doubt if Burns spent as many months in Naples as Grant spent 
years, but his staccato impressions reflect clearly what he observed 
there in 1944: ‘They weren't children at all, the scugnizz’, but 
sorrowful wise mocking gremlins. They sold Yank and Stars and 
Stripes. They lurked outside the PX to buy my rations. They pimped 
for their sisters. . . . They sold charms and divisional insignia in the 
streets. They hawked dough that looked like doughnuts or fritters, 
but tasted like grilled papier-maché. They stole everything with a 
brilliance and furtiveness and constancy that made me think of old 
Ayrab fairy tales. They shrilled and railed at me in perfect and 
scouring American, as though they'd learned it from some sailor 
lying in a gutter and hollering holy hell to ease his heart. The children 
of Naples were determined not to die, with the determination in 
which corpuscles mass to fight a virus that has invaded them. They 
owned the vitality of the damned. And they laughed at me, them- 
selves, the whole world. Often I thought that we, the conquering, 
army, were weaker and sillier than they. . . .’ It was at this period 
that they learned to ‘sell’ drunken soldiers and sailors to urchins 
bigger than themselves, who wotld strip them bare; it was at this 
period that they became adepts in emptying the contents of crawling 
lorries and in disintegrating huge automobiles, amongst other acro- 
batic feats from which they reaped less profit than their elders. Their 
playthings were dangerous weapons, and they lived dangerously, 
in contempt of law and order. 

As a problem the scugnizzi were left to the police until a young 
priest decided to come to the rescue. The brave and beautiful achieve- 
ment of Padre Mario Borrelli has recently been described in Children 
of the Sun, by Mr Morris West, an Australian novelist who is 
nothing if not sincere. To win the confidence of the scugnizzi, who 
fled from any hint of authority, Padre Borrelli had to disguise him- 
self as one of them. In his own words: ‘I had to eat as they ate, sleep 
where they slept, collect cigarette butts as they did, using the same 
gestures, blowing my nose with my fingers as they did, catching 
lice as they did, using the same slang, smiling with assumed in- 


1 Heinemann, 16s. 1957. 
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difference to vice, bargaining with the same pickpockets and pimps, — 
and sitting among the so-called bad women with the same apparent — 


ease....’ For a young priest with a powerful sense of spiritual voca- 
tion this was a veritable ordeal by fire, in the course of which he 
learned one important fact about all scugnizzi. ‘Every one of them 
had left home because there was no longer any love for him.’ On 
the streets they could find a certain companionship, even certain 
animal substitutes for love and a spirit of self-sacrifice; the older 
protected the younger. They had to arm themselves with cunning 
and braggadocio, to cheat and lie in self-defence against the rest of 
the world. When they were sick and hungry and exhausted their 
armour wore thin: huddled over bakers’ gratings on winter nights, 
they suffered even more from loneliness than the cold. 

With the help of Padre Spada, another young priest who shared 
his aspirations, Padre Borrelli found these children a shelter in a 
bombed empty church, but it was not easy to soothe their innate 
suspicions. Infinite tact and patience were needed to coax them in, 
besides hot food, a few palliasses and blankets, and some firewood. 
At last he dropped his disguise. It was a dramatic moment. Would 
they stay or leave? The lure of the streets where they had reached 
precocious manhood was still strong, so was the craving for excite- 
ment and adventure. They dreaded any sort of discipline. When 
they realized that they might come and go as they pleased they came, 
and others followed. Gradually, with very limited funds from the 
Church and private charity and the sale of old odds and ends which 
he and his boys collected, Padre Borrelli built small dormitories and 
other rooms adjoining the empty carcass of San Gennaro a Materdei. 
From this modest beginning, with only the barest essentials, he 
has created a home for one hundred and ten scugnizzi, for already 
they regard it as their home. He needs room for many more: he 
hopes to transfer the boys to a healthier site on Capodimonte, to ‘get 
all other scugnizzi off the streets and back into human society’. 

Fresh from his native Australia, Mr Morris West has told a story 
which could not fail to move the stoniest heart. He went to Naples 
‘for a holiday and to collect material for a novel’. Instead, he dis- 
covered Padre Borrelli and the Casa dello Scugnizzo. This should be 
a cause for rejoicing. The more that is known about this lifeboat for 
shipwrecked children, the better. Unfortunately Mr West has 
marred his account by interspersing it with examples of individual 
corruption and stupidity which he interprets as general in the south 
of Italy. And every detail is calculated to produce a mosaic of con- 


summate squalor; every adjective enhances the atmosphere of | 


gloom: ‘drab lines of laundry’ (the laundry of Naples is anything 
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_ but drab, fluttering from house to house in the breeze, forming 
curious and beautiful criss-cross patterns, filling the steep narrow 
lanes with gay banners of myriad shapes which are seldom mono- 
| tonous); children ‘dance in a pitiful mockery of joy’; the wine is 
_ always ‘raw’ and he has not even a good word for the coffee, the most 
_ fragrant in the world (I too have drunk it in what he would call 
’ leprous slums); the traffic is ‘a screaming horror’ (only at certain 
hours, as in other large cities); ‘the pasta was cold and doughy and 
the sight of it revolted me;’ etc, etc. The first words of his prologue 
are: ‘In Naples the nightmares began;’ the last chapter ends: ‘the 
moon-cold city, settling now to sleep in the stink of its ancient sins.’ 
_ Surely Mr West’s vision is jaundiced. It is absurd to state that ‘dis- 
plays of affection between married couples are rare’ in Naples: in 
my own experience they are so frequent as to be embarrassing. 
Because one or two teachers have accepted payment for recom- 
mending their pupils for diplomas it is unfair to damn the whole 
profession, and it is simply not true that journalists dare not tell 
the truth for fear of unemployment and prison. Italian journalists 
are remarkable for their courage and integrity. ‘Naples is a lonely, 
brutal city,’ concludes Mr West. Have not all great cities their 
lonely, brutal aspects? What of Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Chicago, Pittsburg, Detroit, and a hundred more? Of Melbourne I 
am not qualified to speak, but to judge from Australian literature, 
their cities are by no means all couleur de rose. Mr West would like 
‘to topple down the whole political, economic and moral structure 
of the Mezzogiorno’. No doubt it would surprise him to know how 
many other foreign visitors have expressed similar opinions since 
time immemorial. That Naples is ‘a Paradise inhabited by devils’, 
is one of the stalest of bromides, like ‘See Naples and die’. W. J. A. 
Stamer, for instance, wrote in Dolce Napoli (1878): ‘Not a few are 
there whose sole occupation would seem to be the ferreting out and 
denunciation of national crimes and shortcomings. Such a 
Gomorrah, according to their showing, is Naples, that its escape 
from the fate of the cities of the plain can only be ascribed to the 
constant intercession of St. Januarius.’ Pkg 

The simple solution for the future of the scugnizzi offered by Mr 
- West is to uproot them from this sink of iniquity and ship them over- 
seas to unpolluted lands of opportunity. ‘Get them out! Found farm 
schools and trade schools for them in Australia, in America, in 
Canada, in Rhodesia.’ Let them emigrate, above all, to Australia, 
‘to be trained as agriculturalists or specialist tradesmen’. Let the USA 
revise the McCarran Act. Taken young enough, no doubt they would 
soon become ‘useful citizens of a new country’. But most of them 
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are Neapolitans of Naples who are attached to their native city in 
spite of their early sufferings, and it is to be hoped that they will 
first have a chance to become good Italians. As one of Padre Borrelli’s 
staff told Mr West: ‘They are bright. The streets have made them so.’ 
Their thirst for knowledge is apparent: the mental agility of most 
Neapolitans is as striking as their capacity for hard work. Given the 
opportunities they deserve, inspired by the saintliness, sympathy 
and deep humanity of Padre Borrelli, the scugnizzi should form an 
élite of brilliant citizens. After speaking to several of the senior 
boys in their hostel opposite the Cathedral—a noble building with 
beautiful cloisters where, though their living quarters are restricted, 
they have a spacious terrace with a fine view—I was filled with 
fresh hope and a firm conviction that these were the salt of the 
earth, and that they would rise above the indifference of the mean- 
spirited. But I am decidedly prejudiced. Like Charles Grant, I love 
no people like the Neapolitans. 
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_ AT Home: Memoirs by William Plomer. (C ape. 16s.) 


It has been said of Mr Plomer that his novels are those of a poet, his 
verse that of a novelist, and certainly his work, as a whole, has an 
ambivalent, a rather tentative air which makes him, as a writer, hard 

to ‘pin down’. In this second volume of his memoirs he relates how, 
_ when he made a collection of his poems for publication in America, 
he gave it the title of ‘Borderline Ballads’, implying thereby (as he 
confesses) that he ‘was naturally drawn to a region near the inde- 
finable frontiers between seriousness and irony, between the tragic 

and the vulgar, between mockery and sympathy, and between the 
past and the present’. Mr Plomer, in fact, is by nature—to borrow a 
phrase of Auden’s— extremely ‘frontier-conscious’, and his early life, 
much of it spent in South Africa and Japan, helped to foster a ten- 
dency which was probably innate. His return to England, in his mid- 
twenties, involved a process of what he calls ‘re-occidentation’ 
which, though he found it fascinating, was not always easy. Charac- 
teristically, this book begins with an account of his journey across 
Siberia and Europe in 1929, in which his frontier-consciousness is 
well to the fore. He was seeing Russia for the first time: Ekaterinburg 
under snow, smelling of old clothes and dill pickles, and evoking 
the Russia of Dostoievsky, Gorki and Chekhov; but at Ostend he 
encountered an upper-class Englishwoman ‘with a figure like a 
cricket bat’ and with a voice which ‘could only have evolved 
“behind the Tweed Curtain” ... the kind of voice that helps to 
destroy empires’. This horsey ‘ungentlewoman’ made a bad impres- 
sion, and accentuated Mr Plomer’s sense of being, as a repatriated 
Afro-Asian, essentially a ‘displaced person’. The feeling of displace- 
ment, of never quite belonging, persisted, and to some extent, one 
may infer, persists to this day, for Mr Plomer, though a long-estab- 
lished literary figure, has never become rangé, he remains basically 
uncommitted, and conscious, even now, of being in some respects 
an ‘outsider’. At the time of his repatriation, he had already had a 
book or two published by the Hogarth Press, and he received a warm 
welcome in the English literary world, where he became friendly 
with the Woolfs, with Lady Ottoline Morell, with Mr E. M. Forster; 
- he went to parties in Bloomsbury, yet he retained his detachment, 
and was equally at home among navvies, tramps and private soldiers; 
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rather than establish himself in any permanent home, he preferred 
to inhabit furnished rooms in Bayswater, Maida Vale or New 
Brompton. Non serviam is one of his mottoes, another is ‘only 
connect’, which he shares with Mr Forster, with whom he has much 
else in common. One thinks of his literary terrain as being, typically, 
that vague region where Bayswater shades off into the Edgware 
Road and Marylebone—a seedy, anomalous no-man’s-land of which 
the frontiers are ill-defined or unguarded, and where Wilcoxes merge 
imperceptibly into Basts. 

Like Forster, he is a very quiet writer, and one whose books are 
unlikely to make much of a splash—or, at best, only a rather small 
splash; their effect is more insidious—and more lasting—than that 
of louder, more assertive writers; the ripples continue, as it were, 
to spread outward from the dropped pebble, so that his books, which 
seemed so unemphatic on a first reading, linger in one’s memory 
with a muted yet persistent reverberation, like the echo in the 
Marabar. (It must be more than twenty years since I read The 
Invaders or The Case is Altered, yet certain episodes in these novels 
continue to haunt me as though they had formed part of my own 
life.) 

It is extraordinarily difficult to pinpoint the quality which makes 
his writing so memorable and so enjoyable; largely, I think, it is his 
eye for the small, significant fact, and his adroitness in placing such 
facts in precisely the context where they will be most effective. 
Thus, he describes how, on his journey back to England, he dined 
at the Grand Hotel in Moscow: ‘I unfolded a table napkin of the finest 
linen, woven with a crown and monogram of the Czar Nicholas IL, 
and out of it ran a cockroach.’ The incident is amusing enough in 
itself, but placed just where it is, at the end of a chapter, its effect is 
retrospective, seeming to sum up, in a neat little coda, all that he 
has had to say about post-revolutionary Russia, with its strange 
mingling of squalor and vestigial splendour. His eye for the odd, the 
out-of-the-way, the fantastic, never fails him: if—let us suppose —Mr 
Plomer were showing one over a cathedral, he would be less likely, 
one feels, to draw one’s attention to the obvious beauties of nave 
and chancel, than to some unregarded fragment of Gothic carving, 
grotesque and incongruous, in an obscure corner. 

This magpie-eye for oddities is abundantly in evidence in these 
memoirs, not least in the sketches of people he has known: Lady 
Ottoline Morell, for instance, has sat for a number of literary 
portraits, fictional and otherwise, but she re-emerges from these 
pages with a startling freshness (deploring Mr Plomer’s reticence 
as to his private affairs, she described him as being ‘like a pump’— 
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_ ‘I pump and pump, and | can’t get anything out of him!’)..Or the 
portrait of the ‘Prussian field-marshal’ who turned up one day at the 
_ Woolfs’ house in Sussex, wearing a Panama hat on top of a ‘deter- 
_ mined, military-looking head with a granite chin’, just back, perhaps, 
_ from shooting chamois in the Carpathians: a formidable figure who 
_ proved, on closer inspection, to be none other than Dame Ethel 
_ Smyth. And I like, too, the glimpse of Roger Fry, lecturing on Signi- 
ficant Form in the National Gallery: ‘indicating with his long wooden 
pointer the presiding figure of God the Father, he was heard to say, 
“Now, this important mass. ...”’ 
_ Better still, perhaps, are some of the portraits of characters less 
well known, or who appear (for obvious reasons) under fictitious 
names: the fascinating but faintly sinister Dr Pood, for example, or 
Harry Houchen of Dover. Mr Plomer’s descriptions of character 
_ exemplify, once again, his ‘borderline’ point of view, for he tends 
to see people partly in terms of poetry, partly in those of the 
psychiatrist’s case-book—in which he resembles Proust, though his 
emphasis upon the grotesque and outrageous often lends his 
characters a touch of fantasy which suggests Firbank. 

The same blend of poetry and scientific curiosity is to be found in 
his descriptions of places and landscapes. He is excellent, for 
instance, on Dover (significantly a ‘frontier-town’), where he used 
to spend his summer holidays: no one, | think, has ever evoked so 
accurately and with so much insight the elusive and specialized 
charm of that delightful resort (less charming today, alas, than it 
was twenty years ago). There is an admirable description, too, of 
a visit to Haworth, which seems to me a wonderful essay in that 
semi-poetic, semi-comic vein which Mr Plomer has made so 
peculiarly his own. 

The sensibility of a poet, something of Isherwood’s camera-eye, 
an attitude of detached but, on the whole, benevolent curiosity — 
these seem to me to be the qualities which characterize Mr Plomer 
at his best. In this book there are some longish meditations upon 
such topics as Anglicanism, War, etc., and here | think he is at his 
least interesting; his reflections are always wise and to the point, 
but he has little, perhaps, to say about such matters that hasn’t 
already been said—though less sensibly and succinctly —by others. 
In these memoirs, as elsewhere, it is his relish for what is odd, 
eccentric, marginal, together with an acute though compassionate 
apprehension of the human condition, which inspires his most effec- 
tive and distinguished writing. 


JOCELYN BROOKE 
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THE GOLDEN SOVEREIGN by Richard Church. (Heinemann. 18s.) 
Ir’s Me, O Lorp! by A. E. Coppard. (Methuen. 22s. 6d.) 

A Time To Keep by Andre Chamson. (Faber and Faber. 30s.) 
Opium by Jean Cocteau. (Peter Owen. 25s.) 


Not even the late Lady Colefax might have made a go of a dinner 
party at which the guests were these four dissimilar memorialists. 
M. Cocteau would have covered up the calamity by talking all the 
time, but nothing could have saved the occasion; and to that extent 
it is very hard to review together books which ask for so different a 
temperamental response. 

If you like Opium you will probably find A Time to Keep rather 
tame. M. Cocteau is all thunder-flashes and menace. His world is 
heavily over-exposed, the light has got in everywhere, and he makes 
a point of taking two photographs on every plate. The result is 
wonderfully brilliant, yet it is the drawings which remain in the 
imagination, rather than the prose, though this is very well turned 
into English by Margaret Crosland and Sinclair Road. The book itself, 
which was written in 19730, is a collection of notes dashed off during 
a disintoxication cure. What is endearing about it is its brio. When 
Cocteau wrote it he was at the height of his powers, and it is ex- 
hilarating to watch such unashamed egocentricity, such confidence, 
such unattached cleverness. He leaps from Proust to Raymond 
Roussel, from some small personal fable to a medical detail about 
opium addiction, from Christ and Napoleon to the plainest of state- 
ments, left unelaborated in a paragraph to itself: ‘My next work will 
be a film.’ All the time, beside the scurry of M. Cocteau’s passing 
thoughts, there is the grave accompaniment of drawings— drawings 
which sombrely, and sometimes splendidly, make the processes of 
opium clear. In a sense the text is no more than their accompaniment, 
since it is from them that are revealed the different degrees of clarity 
which followed the successive stages of disintoxication. M. Cocteau 
explains more effectively in line than in words. 

He is always an urban writer; M. Chamson, however, never leaves 
his native Cévennes. A Time to Keep is the account of a childhood 
spent in Protestant surroundings, and thus set apart from the ordinary 
experience of a country childhood in France. The success of the book 
is in its insistence on detail, slowly and affectionately remembered. 
The delicacy of the original text has been beautifully caught by the 
translator, M. Erik de Mauny, and although this is a long book, 
devoted to the first fourteen years only of an existence which was in 
no way precocious, it is a Compelling story which M. Chamson has 
to tell. The years are enriched by a series of portraits, each set down 
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| witha Pre-Raphaelite attention to small particulars, and in the back- 
_ ground there is a wild and lovely countryside which mitigates some 
_ of the harshness dogging M. Chamson’s beginnings. His family was 
rent by financial crises, and for economy’s sake he spent much of 
his time away from home. Yet the air which he evokes is one of 
__ happiness; his memories are spacious and his judgements acute. He 
offers a well-turned key to a pleasant aspect of France which the 
foreigner seldom sees. 

~ The two English memorialists are also utterly different from each 
other. A. E. Coppard was a robust and eager participant in life, Mr 
Richard Church a rather hesitant spectator. ‘Looking back on this 
period when I was growing from fourteen years to twenty, I embrace 
as it were an armful of the years for some glimpses of myself writing, 
singing, sketching, studying, running, roving and sporting.’ That is 
Coppard, and what he communicates in this first volume of an un- 
finished autobiography is the strength of his embrace. Struggling 
out of grim poverty, Coppard managed to break into the articulate 
world. He made a quick response to every kind of experience, and 
at the age of nearly eighty he still had the past at his beck and call. 
Most people, I imagine, thought of Coppard as a shadowy figure who 
had written a number of short stories, very few of which had left 
much behind except a recollection that they had been much praised 
twenty and thirty years ago. Now, in his autobiography, he comes 
into sight as a human being, trailing behind him the rich material 
for a lifetime of story-telling. It’s Me, O Lord is a witty, exuberant, 
irreverent book—all the more refreshing because however dark the 
moment Coppard manages to incorporate it into an exhilarated 
delight in being alive at all. 

The Golden Sovereign offered its writer a much greater problem. 
To begin with, it follows an extremely successful predecessor, Over 
the Bridge; then, it covers the years of growing up, and eventual 
marriage, as experienced by a gentle, introspective young man, held 
together by an unexpected strand of toughness. Mr Church was not 
one for the gypsies and the racecourse, for track-racing and trouser- 
making in Whitechapel. He represents a section of the community 
which is generally inarticulate: the world of Denmark Hill and 
Camberwell and a Civil Service job beginning at £45 a year. And a 
most delicately-constructed affair he has made out of all this, out 
of the family tangles, the hopes and disappointments of a little group 
outwardly ordinary, inwardly exceptional. The excitement of The 
Golden Sovereign is that of watching someone whom circumstance 
might have turned into a Mr Pooter turning into a poet. The period 
is from 1911 onward, and the non-poetic background is enchantingly 
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lively. One more Father is added to the gallery of impossible 
ancestors with which English autobiography is always being en- 
riched. No wonder parents in England are supposed to dread any sign 
of intelligence in their children. 

ALAN PRYCE-JONES 


PRINCIPLES AND PERSUASIONS by Anthony West. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 21S.) 


A Visir To Mrs Witcox by Naomi Lewis. (Cresset Press. 21s.) 


Why should anybody read a collection of book reviews? Surely of 
all forms of criticism they are the most ephemeral, the most ham- 
pered by limitations of time and space, the least rewarding to read 
through solidly as a book, priced at a guinea and disguised in a hard 
cover? It almost goes without saying. And yet, there are exceptions. 
One has only to remember Virginia Woolf’s volumes of essays, re- 
minding oneself that almost every one ‘began life’, as they say in 
provincial obituaries, as a book review, usually carefully polished 
and expanded afterwards, to realize how much creative essence can 
go into the thing. 

Both Mr West and Miss Lewis are writers whose reflections on 
literature are worth re-reading. Their approach, temper and results 
are as different as possible. Mr West is a professional critic, occupy- 
ing that seat on The New Yorker which was so long, so authorita- 
tively warmed by Mr Edmund Wilson; an enviable position; one of 
responsibility. His knowledge is great; so is his confidence. He ap- 
proaches a book or an author like a keen headmaster tackling a 
sixth-form exercise. If he dislikes a boy, that boy will get poor 
marks. He has the courage of his prejudices. Miss Lewis, on the 
other hand, is a poet who has slipped into literary criticism on the 
side, and then found to her surprise that writing a short critical 
essay is in some ways not unlike writing a poem. She is a more 
responsive and sympathetic critic than Mr West; his power of 
analysis is greater. He is stimulating, sometimes wrong-headed, oc- 
casionally infuriating; but here and there he strikes off a spark 
which blazes up and irradiates the landscape. Her touch is gentler, 
she is more pleasurable to read; indeed, she is the better writer; but 
she sends up no Verey lights. They are rewarding and amusing to 
read together, Mr West so anxious to award or to subtract marks 
(subtracting is the fiercer pleasure), Miss Lewis solely concerned to 
ponder and enjoy. . 


Mr West admits that a good deal of his criticism is destructive. 
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and sets out to justify his bias. Perhaps it is because he is so anxious 
_ to clear away the honeysuckle, as he puts it, that his interpreta- 
_ tions of writers with whom he is in emotional sympathy impress 
one all the more because of the contrast. He is excellent on H. G. 
_ Wells, who was his father, whose mind and drift he understands, 
_ and who clearly dominates his imagination to a degree that only a 
full and serious biography will relieve. (He has already tried to 
_ purge his mind of one aspect of Wells in an interesting but not 
wholly satisfactory novel, unlikely to be published in this country. 
_ Wells is too big and complex a man for this treatment, and Mr West 
knows it.) Shaw, too, another mixture of artist and propagandist, 
_ he loves, and so is able to illuminate; and he is good on Churchill, 
T. H. Huxley, Florence Nightingale and a few others who stimulate 
his analytical faculty. But he has some curiously blind spots, and 
where he fails to appreciate he gets angry. He is an emotional critic; 
his gorge rises easily. He does not like George Eliot, and revenges 
~ himself in so preposterous a fashion that one might almost suppose 
she had done him a personal injury. He is irritated by Miss Compton- 
Burnett, and says a few just things and a greater number of unjust 
and irritable ones. He does not like the personality of Dickens, and 
tries to deprive him of credit on every front. (He was a coward, he 
was ‘disabled from making contact with realities’, even his labour 
for social reform was only a desire for revenge on the upper classes, 
to which he could never belong—emotional simplifications, 
coloured by goodness knows what causes of dislike.) But just as we 
are about to turn the page with a sigh, he sends up one of his sudden 
magnesium flares. ‘It is not that Dickens lacked control of his 
material; he had complete command of it, but his acute sensibility 
to public response overrode all aesthetic necessity and he was pre- 
pared to break step and change direction at any time. . . . It is not 
too much to say that in this book (Dombey and Son) a great artist 
gave up his birthright once and for all and became an entertainer.’ 
This is profound criticism. 

If one were to find onself sitting between Miss Lewis and Mr West 
at table, it is easy to imagine how, for the first half of the meal, Mr 
West, cross, superior, voluble, would monopolize one’s attention, 
and that the pause would be a long time coming in which one could 
turn to Miss Lewis, silently crumbling her bread. This would be a 
pity, for she has much to offer. She is widely read; she likes to 
ponder, not only on Wyatt and Crabbe and Browning, but on Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, Mrs Humphrey Ward, children in fiction, and 
other odd and little-frequented by-ways. Sometimes (when, for 
instance, she chooses the same subjects) one is moved to go back to 
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the shelf for Virginia Woolf; a harsh test, from which Miss Lewis 
emerges with perfect dignity. Her prose is not magic, but it is 
elegant and clean; she is never facile; her writing does not glimmer 
with humour, like Mrs Woolf’s, but when she does smile, it is in- — 
fectious; we respond, and turn the page with a sense of being in 
sympathetic company. These essays are nearly all extremely short 
(they were written for narrow columns, not for pages) but the 
effect of the whole is one of feeling, knowledge, reflection, love of 
literature. They were worth saving. 
MARGARET LANE 


THE CONSCIENCE OF THE RICH by C. P. Snow. (Macmillan. 15s.) 
YounG PEoPLE by William Cooper. (Macmillan. 16s.) 

THE CONTENDERS by John Wain. (Macmillan. 13s. 6d.) 

THE GOLDEN ORIOLE by Jack Cope. (Heinemann. 1és.) 

THE CHANGELING by Robin Jenkins. (Macdonald. 13s. 6d.) 


The first volume of C. P. Snow’s series of novels in which the nar- 
rator is Lewis Eliot, of which seven have now been completed and 
three or four more are planned, was published in 1940. It was called 
Strangers and Brothers—a title which will eventually extend to 
include the whole sequence — and dealt with a group of clever young 
men and women in a provincial town between the years 1925-33. 
Nine years later William Cooper brought out his Scenes from Pro- 
vincial Life; his fifth novel, recently published, not only has the 
same setting in the same period as Strangers and Brothers, but also 
contains a character called Swan who may (though I suppose this is 
none of the reviewer’s business) be partially a portrait of C. P. Snow 
as a young man. These writers share a purely technical device of 
dividing their books into several parts made up of short chapters 
with explanatory headings — Katherine Tells Mr March, Nora Shows 
Initiative, etc. They both excel at portraying ambition in the young: 
the hero of The Conscience of the Rich (in contrast to Lewis Eliot) 
deliberately suppresses his own worldly ambition, suspecting it of 
being a tainted quality; the hero of Young People at first dazzles, but 
later disappoints his contemporaries by his failure to distinguish 
between ambition and romantic fantasy. The Contenders, the third 
novel by John Wain, a younger and at present cruder writer, deals 
with two gifted young men from the provinces who are governed 
by their ambitions, but are side-tracked from the road to success by 
an exaggerated, and strictly personal, spirit of competition. The 
provincial’s conquest of the capital, the will to power, the fear of 
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it, the sacrifices made for it, the renunciation of it—these are great 
_ themes for the novel, as Stendhal and Balzac have shown. What do 


these interesting English writers make of them? 
The Conscience of the Rich is printed out of turn; it should be 
taken as coming second in the series. It does not belong with Time 


_ Of Hope and Homecomings, which dealt with Eliot’s own experience, 


but with those others in which his observation of friends and 
acquaintances introduces him to passions and conflicts which are to 
be echoed and amplified in his personal life. Committed to the first 
person, the author cannot quite avoid in this book giving the im- 
pression that Eliot is unnaturally absorbed in his friend’s affairs: he 


_ also manages to be present at some scenes which would be more 


convincing if they occurred in private. Eliot’s pervasive participa- 
tion mars, I think, the particular effect of this novel, but is no doubt 
necessary to the group as a whole. As always, the author gradually 
leads his hero and his readers towards a moral dilemma, subtly 


.- balanced and of some complexity, which is dramatically and satis- 


factorily solved. Once the dilemma is distantly sighted, the book 
becomes gripping; the early stages, however, are not immediately 
attractive. C. P. Snow is not a sensuous writer; I find it hard to 
visualize his characters and to catch their individual intonations, 
although each is fully realized on the social and the moral levels. 
His description of an Anglo-Jewish family (conservative, exclusive, 
proud, rich but not blatantly so, distinguished in politics but not in 
the arts) is accurate: it is an intellectual conception, so that we know 
all about these people but do not feel that we know them. An attempt 
is made to turn ‘Mr L’ into a ‘character’ in the more superficial sense; 
he has some eccentricities and repeats certain idiosyncratic expres- 
sions, but he is only a shade more palpable than the others as a result. 
None of this, however, matters; the author must be given time before 
the absence of decor is seen to be irrelevant; his characters exist 
on the moral plane or not at all. There they have drama and life. 
Charles March is possessively loved by his father, and returns that 
love; but he is also consciously engaged in a complicated adjustment 
of his own moral nature and, to eliminate the dangerous elements 
in it and to encourage their opposites, he is twice forced to abuse 
and betray his father’s love. He renounces worldly success, because 
it comes to him too easily; he abstains from persuading his wife to 
take a course which would save his father’s pride but would outrage 
her sense of duty. This is more than a conflict of loyalties; it is the 
bitter battle for self-realization, which calls for singleness of mind 
and can, even aided by this attribute, reach a mistaken conclusion. 
It is just the sort of tricky moral question which excites the humanist 
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in C. P. Snow and which (in spite of the careful contrivance of the 
plot) emerges naked, and almost in the abstract, from his work. To- 
wards the end of Young People Swan says: ‘Passing moral judgements 
seems to me to be the chief intellectual recreation of the human 
race. ... The first moral compulsion ought to be to understand. I’m 
not saying tout comprendre, c’est tout pardonner, far from it. But 
I am saying that passing moral judgements should be open to you 
only when you understand what you're judging, not before.’ The 
Eliot saga certainly represents various patient, serious attempts at 
understanding, and may when it is completed constitute the passing 
of a general moral judgement on the experience of the author’s 
generation. 

William Cooper is a subtler and more allusive novelist; he is ironic 
where Snow is explicit, detached where Snow is plainly engaged. 
It is this detachment which makes the young people in his new 
novel (his best yet, I believe) so real and so touching. Their self- 
absorption, their problems and ambitions, their sudden lapses into 
irresponsibility, are surveyed with affectionate humour, but they 
are neither romanticized nor treated with condescension; also, we 
never feel, as we sometimes do with the Eliot books, that the author 
has laid on them more significance than they can carry. The hero is 
an attractive, ‘hopeless’ young man with some rather half-baked 
ideas about romantic love which accord ill with his unscrupulous 
behaviour as a social arriviste. His more realistic friends idolize him 
until they sadly decide he is a sham; a kind older woman is 
deceived in him, but rewarded by the reality of his charm; a high- 
spirited girl falls in love with him, marries him, suffers, and leaves 
him. The account of this marriage (which starts on a plane of silly, 
gay fantasy, comes slowly down to earth, and peters out rather 
than ending in tears) is brilliant; how well William Cooper under- 
stands youth! Leonard and Moira grow up, as it were, before our 
eyes; they are real characters, unconfined, with possibilities, as 
people in novels so seldom are. Disquiet And Peace, also a subtle 
study of a marriage, suffered from the stylized, perfunctory back- 
ground; the Midland university town of Young People, however, is 
exactly realized, ‘placing’ the story without obtruding on it. 

The provincial town from which the contenders of John Wain’s 
title set out to conquer the world is presented more self-consciously 
and melodramatically; this is because the author has chosen a par- 
ticularly naif narrator, a good-humoured, plain fellow who towards 
the end rebels against his role as confidant and takes a hand in the 
story. He provides the touchstone of decency against which his am- 
bitious, competitive friends—a brilliant artist and a successful 
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_ business man—are condemned. He also provides the comic relief 
_ to a basically serious theme; his clumsiness, social unease and light 
__ head for drink involve him in farcical situations described with that 
rueful exaggeration which has now become a prevalent cliché in 
humorous writing, while his reactions to attractive young women 
recall the sentimental-facetious excesses of Dornford Yates and A. A. 
Milne. This formula is an aid to readability, but it muffles the effect 
of an interesting and important subject, for the narrator’s naiveté 
is carried over into the drama of ambition, where it does not properly 
belong. Both of these formidable rivals agree that success is sym- 
bolized in the person of a beautiful but shallow fashion model, and 
compete for her favours rather than for the true rewards of achieve- 
ment: one cannot imagine Lewis Eliot being deflected by such an 
adolescent conception of success, and even the Leonard of Young 
People would have been too sophisticated to fall into such an obvious 
trap! The will to power in the young is seen by C. P. Snow as a drama 
of discipline and responsibility, by William Cooper as containing 
elements of poetry and pathos, by John Wain as a surrender to vul- 
garity. John Wain’s conception is as valid as the others, but in The 
Contenders he has grossly over-simplified the conflict in order to 
point a homespun moral. 


Jack Cope succeeds with a difficult theme in The Golden Oriole, a 
long novel set in South Africa during the 197Zos. His hero is a young 
Zulu who wants to become a great writer—and one is entirely con- 
vinced that he might do so. It is a tragic story, filling with modera- 
tion and in memorable detail a large canvas of African life. Many 
African characters are presented, urban and pastoral, oppressed and 
on the make, and a clear distinction is drawn between two poli- 
ticians, one genuine and the other corrupt; the Europeans, in whose 
number the viciously intolerant are balanced by the liberal-minded, 
are drawn with equal clarity, and there is a splendid sketch of a subtle 
Indian merchant. The hero is forced by circumstances to abandon 
temporarily his literary activities and enter the nightmarish com- 
plexity of politics; this involved situation, culminating in race riots, 
is handled by the author with vigour and knowledge. The account 
of the Zulu’s artistic development, however, is even more exciting, 
and by making this plausible Jack Cope himself achieves a notable 
artistic success. els: a 

Robin Jenkins’s new novel, The Changeling, is a bitter variation 
on the Good Samaritan theme, worked out with great narrative skill 
and more profound in its implications than at first appears. A school- 
master hopes to help, perhaps even to ‘save’, one of his pupils, a 
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delinquent from a hideous Glasgow slum, by taking him with his 
own protesting family on a country holiday. The boy’s relations 
smell a chance for blackmail; the teacher’s wife and children are 
jealous of his affection for the boy; and the boy himself, deeply 
but dumbly touched by this affection, forces himself to abuse it in 
an instinct towards self-preservation. Once deceived, the Samaritan 
becomes hurt and unfairly hostile; and the victim of his charity, who 
has been offered love only to see it withdrawn, is destroyed. It is a 
tragic illustration of the limits and the dangers of good intentions, 
and the superficial social embarrassments resulting from the teacher’s 
generous impulse are made as remorselessly convincing as the failure 
of the impulse on a deeper moral level. 
FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


THE MARCHES OF EL DoraDo by Michael Swan. (Cape. 25s.) 
A REED SHAKEN By THE WIND by Gavin Maxwell. (Longmans. 21s.) 


Year by year, we are told, the margins of the atlas are closing in, 
the tell-tale stains of industrial civilization spreading out; hence an 
original travel-book, the conclusion runs, is becoming progressively 
harder to write. It takes an author of the calibre of Mr Swan or Mr 
Maxwell to reassure us that this genre of literature is not drying up. 
Both are born travel-writers, that is to say they write this kind 
of book better than any other kind. They are not novelists or poets 
in search of a change of scene, and there is nothing of the by-product 
about either of these books: the writing carries the full weight of 
the author’s gifts behind it, which in this case includes a command 
of imaginative language of a very high order. Both of them are 
constantly drawn by the urge to discover, both take pleasure in the 
uncertainties of the traveller’s life, but they do not travel to escape 
or to express disgust with their own civilization, they write from 
a stable centre. To travel in this way is an art which demands an 
absolute latitude for the traveller’s sense of time, or even of direction, 
by no means dictated by random impulse, but carrying an inner logic 
of its own. Neither of these journeys was elaborately prepared for — 
Mr Maxwell in fact was off at the drop of a hat—but it is clear that 
each had its roots deep in the writer’s past. For this type of author, 
more than for most people, the readiness is all. 

The traveller is usually a blend of amateur and professional, and 
each one if he is to write naturally has to cast himself in a particular 
combination of roles. Mr. Swan, for instance, is at once the old hand 
in Umbria and something of a tenderfoot in the tropics. Having 
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steeped himself in the most intensely humanized of civilizations, it 
was natural that he should be impelled to explore a part of the earth 


_ where, as he puts it, man had drawn back from the scene, knowing 


that nature was master. 

British Guiana, which gives his book its title, is a territory which 
would surely have delighted Herodotus, where myth constantly 
vies with reality; on the one hand Chapman’s 

Guiana whose rich seats are mines of gold, 

Whose forehead knocks against the roof of stars 

_ but also a country where the facts are apt to prove more startling 
than the legend. Thus Lake Parima, where the fabulous king, smeared 
with powdered gold, cast his treasure on the waters, turns out to be 
a dust-pan filled by the seasonal rains, the gigantic Mount Roraima, 
the inspiration of Conan Doyle’s The Lost World, is devoid of any 
animal life larger than a rodent, and the repeated gold ‘shouts’ of 
the Victorian and Edwardian eras have died away into silence. 

Beyond the coastal ribbon, however, where the sugar empire, the 
present wealth of the colony and its political tensions are concen- 
trated, the interior, though mapped, is still largely unexplored. It is 
a country of gigantic proportions, of sunless rain-forests, where the 
trees rise smooth and branchless for two hundred feet and bird and 
insect life flourishes aloft in the tree canopy, of limitless savannahs, 
of falls three times the height of Niagara, of mountains soaring in a 
sheer wall above the timber-line, a territory where the hazards in- 
clude pirai, electric eels, bushmasters curare-tipped arrows, and 
Carib evil spirits. and where lonely trading-posts up-river still echo 
the legend ‘Evelyn Waugh slept here’. An eclectic traveller, alert 
and endlessly curious amid these exotic phenomena, Mr Swan wisely 
varied the rhythm of his journeys, often slogging painfully through 
forest and swamp, but never disdainful of steamer or amphibian to 
shorten a tedious itinerary. He is by turns enthusiastic and sceptical, 
naive and sophisticated, gregarious and introspective. Writing of the 
mysterious in man and the supercolossal in nature, he never seeks 
to stupefy the reader but to make him visualize and understand. If 
a romantic strain occasionally introduces a note of languor into his 
expression, his narrative is generally taut and stylish, firmly based 
on the fact-finding survey for the Colonial Office which was the 
original occasion for his visit. An excellent mixer, he succeeded in 
drawing out colonial officials, missionaries, ‘pork-knockers’ (pros- 
pectors), ranchers and many others, and there is a wealth of good 
stories, ballads and local slang scattered through his pages. Alto- 
gether this is the best book Mr Swan has yet written, the widest in 
its range of interests, and the richest in the texture of its prose. 
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PROMOTE YOUR CAR to Super Shell with 
1.C.A. Then go smoothly, because I.C.A. 
means smoothly. Go further to the 
gallon, happier by the mile. And hear 
the difference as you go. 
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3 Guiana signifies land of waters, and water also dominates Mr 
_ Maxwell’s book. He learned of the marsh-dwellers of the southern 
Tigris through Mr Wilfred Thesiger (the first European to penetrate 
these communities), who has devoted years to studying them and 
a small fortune to doctoring the tribesmen. Hearing that he was 
about to pay his last visit, the author decided to drop all other plans 
and offer himself as a companion. It is believed that the marshes 
have been inhabited for some five millennia, but that the present 
occupants are descended from a kind of Spartacist slave-state, 
founded by one Ali the Abominable, in the ninth century A.D. Their 
existence depends largely on the giant twenty-foot reed, which 
serves for building their houses, weaving their mats and feeding their 
water-buffaloes; these in turn provide milk and dung, which is used 
as fuel and building cement. Feared and shunned by the Iraqis, 
feudal in their loyalties and their hospitality, it was the extra- 
ordinary independence and endurance of the marshmen’s way of 
life which especially appealed to Mr Maxwell, the more so because 
it is doomed; in a few years the marshes will be drained and another 
unknown corner of the world suburbanized. 

On this occasion, however, the endurance to be tested was mostly 
the author’s. Apart from the expected vermin, the tribesmen suffer 
acutely from dysentery, yaws, bilharzia, hookworm and ringworm; 
their food, when cooked at all, is apt to be heavily coated with reed 
ash—an earlier associate of Mr Thesiger’s had to be carried away 
after ten days, two stone lighter— while travelling involved endless 
hours of cross-legged agony in a canoe followed, before the limbs 
had a chance to unwind, by endless hours of cross-legged agony 
listening to incomprehensible conversations. These trials, however, 
were rewarded by moments of extraordinary beauty and excite- 
ment. Mr Maxwell succeeds wonderfully in evoking the enormous 
vistas of this aquatic wilderness, a bird-watcher’s paradise, with 
the islands of reeds drifting unanchored about the lagoons and the 
tumultuous voices of the frogs ‘turning the great marsh desert into 
a cauldron of sound’. An experienced sportsman, he spent many 
hours on shooting expeditions and was nearly finished off by the 
two terrors of the marshes, the wild boar and the water-snake. He 
brought back a truly magnificent set of photographs, dominated 
by the entrancing shapes of the marshmen’s canoes, specially 
designed to cut through the reed-beds with their high curving prows 
like Oriental daggers. Of the two books Mr Maxwell’s is the less 
elaborate enterprise but the more dramatic narrative, as sharp in 


wit as it is brilliant in metaphor. 
IAN SCOTT-KILVERT 
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Who said this? 


1... . Ghinis. Foamous homely 
brew, bebattled by bottle, gagerne de 
guegerre. 


2 There’s strength in double joints, 
no doubt, in double X Ale, and 
Dublin Stout that the single sorts 
know nothing about. 


3 The chattels of Mrs. Bloss were 
forwarded by instalments. First there 
came a large hamper of Guinness’s 
stout and an umbrella... 


4 In health I am well; which I 
ascribe to my ascetic diet, and the 
magic of cayenne, which has com- 
pletely removed all my nervous sensa- 
tions of discomfort as Guinness did 
last year... 
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There’s always something 
good to say abouta 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
THE PLAYs OF JOHN WHITING. (Heinemann. 21s. ) 
THE POTTING SHED by Graham Greene. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d. ) 


The reviewing of a play in its book form is bound to be an unsatis- 
_ factory kind of criticism. The critic is aware that to most of the 
reservations he will make, the dramatist can justly retort: ‘You are 
judging this only by the text: I did not write this to be read but to 
be acted.’ Yet whether he has seen a production of it or not, he must 
limit his criticism to the book before him. In a theatre good acting can 
_ Suggest that a play is better written than it is. At the end of the Intro- 
duction to his three published plays Mr John Whiting writes: The 
matter of printing plays is not . . . purely academic. It gives the 
reader a chance to interpret afresh for himself the personal statement 
contained in the play.’ It is this statement, unassisted by the presence 
of the actors, that the critic can examine. 

Mr Whiting has never been successful in the production of his 
plays; and although his first play, Saint’s Day, does present almost 
impossible difficulties to an audience, the failure (commercially) 
of the two other plays in this volume, the altogether delightful 
A Penny for a Song and Marching Song, seems inexplicable. On the 
evidence of only three published plays he has revealed himself to be a 
dramatist deeply concerned with problems that nowadays appear 
to be more the province of the American or Continental dramatist. 
His characters have an heroic quality. Forster in Marching Song is 
an entirely contemporary figure and also a hero in the long tradition 
of tragic heroes. Even in Saint’s Day, confusing and difficult as it is, 
hanging over the central characters is the sense of impending doom, 
of inevitable and somehow necessary death. Failure, self-deception 
and eventual self-discovery are his obsessive themes. 

The weakness of Saint’s Day is its denseness. Mr Whiting refers 
to this quality as ‘a Websterian accumulation of detail’ but its effect 
is to make it extremely difficult to follow the intricacies of his 
characters’ distress. True an inability to follow the logical develop- 
ment of a work need not prevent us from being aware that impor- 
tant problems are being presented and resolved. The self-destruction 
of the aged poet who has renounced the world, and the implicit 
self-destruction of the young poet who has come to welcome him 
back to it and eventually hangs him—this may well be, as Mr 
Whiting says, an essentially simple story. But it is as if he has drawn 
for us a straight line and then so decorated it, adding flourishes and 
intersecting lines, that although we do follow this multiplicity of 
strokes to the end, we cannot be at all sure that we have understood 
how that first simple line arrived there. 
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“Specially valuable for its calm 
objectivity. We have to live with 
the Soviets and we shall certainly 
make a poor job of it if our at- 
titude continues to be three parts 
ignorance and one part fear. 
John Gunther helps to dispel 
both moods.” 
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Exile and 
the Kingdom 


“Powerful, jolting, thought- 
provoking parables, told skilfully 
and with detached passion.’’— 
GEORGE LOWTHER (Sunday Times) 
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Babel in Spain 


“One of the most revealing, 
convincing and sympathetic 
Spanish studies that I have 
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translated by 
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The most celebrated work by 
the Winner of the Nobel Prize 
for Literature in 1956, presents 
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in and around a remote Spanish 
town, seen through the eyes of 
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_ The mood of this play, with Procathren’s despairing cry that the 


e only freedom is death, is far removed from the sense of the prevail- 
_ ing (if transitory) innocence of the characters in A Penny for a Song. 


It is as if Mr Whiting were sharing the sentiment expressed by 
Hallam at the beginning of the play: ‘For today I feel that nothing 
shall deter me from fully enjoying this charming occupation known 
as life.’ Ludicrous preparations are made for a Napoleonic invasion. 
The local baronet dresses up as Napoleon and disappears down a 
well to emerge behind the French troops and confuse them with con- 
_ tradictory orders. ‘Od est mon baton?’ he roars. ‘Il n’est pas dans 
mon havresac!’ And at the calm centre Hallam regards the whirling 
events, from time to time, as he says, unwittingly caught up in the 
general action. It has some of the typical weaknesses of a play of 
misunderstandings, yet Mr Whiting has written it with such a happy 
wit that we possess at the end a part-joyful, part-melancholy, but 
curiously satisfying sense of the goodness of things. 

Marching Song is the last play in this volume. It is—and rarely 
can one say this of a play—a work of art. The theme and the plot 
are perfectly integrated, and the language and the employment of 
symbols are the work of a man of poetic sensibility. 

General Forster has just been released from the mountain camp 
in which he has been imprisoned for the seven years since his defeat 
in battle. In this last battle he was obliged to advance into and kill 
a mob of young children, and from the moment he held in his arms 
the body of the child he had just killed, he found himself unable 
any longer to command either his army or himself. He is now about 
to be brought to a trial that the President knows will result in their 
country’s disgrace. He is therefore asked to kill himself, and seeing 
for himself no possibility of future action he prepares to obey. With 
him, however, is a young girl from the city, frank, honest —and free 
of the cloying sweetness of an Anouilh innocent. Passionately un- 
willing to be caught in the trap of love or pity, her unwitting effect 
on Forster is to revive in him the wish to continue to live. He under- 
stands that what has enabled this to survive in him has been the 
singing of a goat-herd every morning and night on the hills beyond 
his prison. And it has been this human voice, he sees, that enabled 
him to keep in touch and constituted the ‘faith that there’s a way 
back’. It is the discovery that these songs in fact are obscene, that 
the prayers which greeted each dawn were ‘just filth’ making no 
sense, which impels him finally to kill himself. 

Mr Whiting has portrayed in Forster a proud and ambitious man 
of action who is suddenly faced with the realization that other 
people are human. It is the effect of this discovery on him, the 
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further realization that he himself is still human, and the eventual 
discovery that the belief which kept him human rested on a lie, 
that is the matter of the play. And it is this insistence on self-know- 
ledge that I see as the strongest single theme in his plays. At the end 


of Marching Song the young girl agrees to stay with and help the 


woman who loved Forster. Helping others to endure their distress — 
that is what Mr Whiting would have us do. 

The main event of Mr Graham Greene’s second play, The Potting 
Shed, is the raising from the dead of James Callifer thirty years 


before. The play is concerned with the effect this miracle has on him, | 


on his very old-world rationalist family, and on his uncle—the priest 
who sacrificed his faith in God for the sake of the boy’s life. The 
premiss that God could conclude such a bargain is of doubtful 
theological (or even common sense) validity, but one is prepared 
to suspend one’s disbelief in it. It is not as if Mr Greene is writing 
a tract for the Catholic Truth Society: he is writing a mystery play. 
But although one suspends disbelief in the premiss, one cannot 
suspend disbelief in those of Mr Greene’s characters who themselves 
disbelieve. The play shows the difficulty such old-world rationalists 
might have in accepting a miracle, and the search by James for the 
something nasty in his childhood naturally arouses our sympathy. 
But to alienate our sympathy from those who have hindered this 
search Mr Greene employs the crude method of making them figures 
of fun. The rationalist doctor is given a stye and is discovered re- 
hearsing a funeral oration. A dog knocks the funeral ashes from 
his hand. It is necessary for James’s antagonists to be stubborn and 
hypocritical, but to make them also laughable throws out the balance 
of the play. Even the fine acting that was given to it in production 
could not disguise this. 

James's struggle to discover his forgotten past makes a necessarily 
episodic play, but it does excite our interest — even if the personalities 
of the people involved are such that this excitement is principally 
intellectual. We are moved only, perhaps, in the scene between 
James and his whisky-priest uncle. The use of the dog and the sleep- 
ing lion as symbols is again crude, but the language generally is 
good theatrical prose. The interest of the play, however, lies in the 
matter rather than in the manner of its presentation. Mr Greene’s 
entirely individual gifts take a traditional dramatic form, and it is 
because of this unique personal vision that his play is worth reading. 
No less individual is Mr Whiting’s personal vision, but more than 
this his plays should be read for the contribution they make to the 
stylistic development of contemporary drama. 
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